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_IN THE PoULTRY YARD 


THE BEST OF BIRDS. 


Let the others raise their ditties to the 
sparrows in the cities, , 
Let them prate about the peacock if 
they will; 
Let them talk about the robin or the 
mournin’ dove a-sobbin’, 
Or the blackbird as it whistles on 
the hill; 
Let them sing about the jay bird, giv- 
in’ praises unto that gay bird; 
Let them boast about the linnet or 
the wren; 
But I’m proud to say my charmer is 
the comfort of the farmer, 
And I’ll raise my little ditty to the 
hen. 


If you’re only out for beauty, it is 
probably your duty ° 
To descant upon the bulbul in the 
tree; 
Or, if wisdom’s whai you’re after, then 
the owl upon the rafter 
Quite the true and proper caper’s 
said to be; 
But it’s usefulness I’m praisin’, and 
my ditty I am raisin’ 
To the best and truest feathered 
friend of men; 
And so here’s to that great blessin’, 
may her shadow never lessen, 
Just the humble and hard-workin’ 
barnyard hen! 
—Orchard and Farm. 





CROSS BRED TURKEYS. 


In my many years’ experience in 
breeding turkeys I have observed that 
my chief losses of young birds has 
been due, apart from lice, to gapes and 
bowel trouble, and after the little birds 
have feathered they can very well take 
care of themselves. For some time I 
have been studying carefully the na- 
ture and habits cf the wild turkeys, 
gays American Cultivator. 

In the wild state this bird is ex- 
ceedingly hardy, and seldom, if ever, 
dies from any disease. They can en- 
dure the extremes of cold and heat, of 
drafts, and long continued rain storms. 
They become feathered much sooner 
than their domesticated kin, and are 
much better able to protect themselves 
from hawks and other animals of prey. 
When two or three weeks old, the 
young wild turkeys can fly into trees, 
and they can hide in the grass s° that 
it is almost impossible to find them. 


Some years ago I conceived the idea 
of securing some young ones and tam- 
ing them. So while visiting a friend in 
Virginia, I brought home four little 
fellows two or three days old, and 
raised them with a tame turkey hen. 
Nearly every day for two months I 
would go into the field and feed them, 
handling them as gently as possible. 
They grew to be very fine turkeys and 
fortunately, one of them was a gob- 
bler. The following year an acre of 
greund, well set in rye, clover and 
grass was fenced with five foot poul- 
try wire, and at the mating season 
three Bronze hens of unusual size 
were penned with the wild ones. The 
result was the securing of a fine lot 
of wild turkeys, and also a new breed 
of half wild, possessing much of the 
grace and beauty of the wild and the 
size of the Bronze. After being hatch- 
ed they were allowed free range. None 
of the wild ones died, and only a very 
few of the half wild were lost. 

To complete the experiment and test 
the comparative merits of the half 
wild and Bronze, the next year a 
brood of Bronze and also one of half 
wild young turkeys were put out to- 
gether. The two hens went together 
the entire summer, and were fed and 
cared for in the same manner. During 
the early summer a long rainy spell 
ensued and most of the Bronze died 
from bowel trouble and gapes, while 
only two of the half wild perished, and 
one of those got hurt by having its 
foot caught under a plank. There was 
not a day of their lives when the two 
broods could not be distinguished by 
their growth and vigor. The half wild 
developed much earlier, were of a 
rich bronze plumage, and in every way 
displayed their superiority. 

These observations certainly war- 





rant a strong argument for infusing 
some wild blood into the Bronze. The 
Bronze heng will give the size to the 
offspring and the wild gobbler will 
add vigor and beauty of shape and 
plumage. 


FIGHTING DISEASE, 





For the past several years the Storrs 
experiment station has spent much 
time, energy and money in learning the 
exact cause of white diarrhoea and 
methods of combating the disease, and 
it has finally evolved a plan by which 
it is believed the disease can be wiped 
out.: Professor Jones, of Cornell, de- 
vised the so-called blood agglutination 
test which was thoroughly tried out by 
the experiment station at Storrs last 
summer. 

This test enables the worker to dis- 





and that each rat consumes $7.30 
worth of provender per annum. This 
foots up to such an amazing total 
that the lawmakers of that state are 
appropriating money for the  pur- 
chase of traps and other things to 
be used in a campaign of extermina- 
tion. 

Charts have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to the schools, showing the 
cost of keeping the rats, and experts 
are showing children how best to 
deal with the rat nuisance. It has 
been made legal for officers of the 
health board to enter any house or 
store or business place in order to 
wage war against rats that are 
there. The rat-infested building has 
been placed in the same class as the 
cholera-infested building. 


The same rule applies to vessels at 
the water front. Any health official 
can board a ship suspected of har- 
boring rats and take entire posses- 
sion for the purpose of carrying the 
rat war into the enemy's territory. 
The biggest card that the state has 
played in the rat game is to set apart 
one day a year for a general state 
war against the rats. Every man, 
woman and child is enlisted in the 
fight. Ferets, dogs, traps and poison 
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SILO DELIVERY RAKE. 


tinguish between infected and unin- 
fected hens which, after all, are the 
greatest source of danger. If those 
hens can only be eliminated from the 
breeding stock, the disease may be 
controlled. The station’s plan which 
it hopes to put into effect immediately 
is to test the hens of any breeder who 
may desire to avail himself of this 
service. 

The test involves the drawing of a 
small sample of blood, about a tea- 
spoonful, from the wing vein of the 
hen, and fortunately this may be done 
in such a way that the fowls are not 
injured in any way, and their. egg yield 
apparently is not retarded or otherwise 
affected. A man from the experiment 
station will be sent upon request to 
collect the blood samples. These blood 
samples will-then be brought to the 
experiment station and tested. 

The hens that are tested will, of 
course, be marked with sealed leg 
bands, each of which will have a dif- 
ferent number, which will thus show 
that the hen wearing this band has 
been tested. The station will, of 
eourse, report to the owner the find- 
ings of this test, but no publicity will 
he given to the conditions found in any 
of the flocks. 

The charge to the owner will be 
small, probably not more than 5 
cents per hen for making the test. The 
object of the undertaking is the eradi- 
cation of bacillary white diarrhoea 
from all breeding flocks in the state. 


,;Any poultryman or other owner of 


hens in Connecticut, who desires to 
co-operate in this work and wishes to 
avail himself of the opportunity to 
have his fowls tested, should com- 
municate promptly with the Storrs 
experiment station.—Professor Wm. F. 
Fitzpatrick, Connecticut Experiment 
Station. 





WAR ON RATS. 


Out in Indiana they have figured 
it officially that there are five rats to 
every human being in the country, 





at 
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are employed, and for one day 
least there is a great slaughter 
rats. 

The rat is a noted immigrant, Aus- 
tralia was overrun with rats through 
some of them drifting to the country. 
on wreckage from the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The Japanese rat has estab- 
lished himself on the Pacific Coast in 
spite of all efforts to keep him out. 
The great “dread is that the worst 
variety of the pest known, the Great 
Bandicoot of India, which attains a 
growth of more than a foot in length, 
will some day sneak into America in 
spite of all precautions, 





SPRINKLING HATCHING EGGS, 


If in doubt as to the moisture con- 
tent of the air or if it seems to incline 
toward dryness, or if the germs are 
weak and die in the shell before hatch- 
ing, or stick to it, while hatching, use 
moisture. It is safer to give too much 
moisture than not enough. It has been 
said that the normal moisture of the 
atmosphere is, as a rule, sufficient for 
the hatching of eggs in incubators dur- 
ing the early part of the year, but this 
is not always nor generally the case. 

The Maine experiment station says 
that “except possibly in a rather wet 
season this is not the case.” The ex- 
perience at the station indicates that 
“in ordinary seasons if no artificial 
moisture is supplied to the incubators 
there is too great an evaporation from 
the eggs. It is demonstratable that 
many eggs fail to hatch because of this 
dryness of the-air in the incubator. In 
the station’s experience better hatches 
have been obtained when moisture be- 
yond that normal in the atmosphere is 
supplied during incubation. 

“The most satisfactory way to sup- 
ply this extra moisture in machines 
where sand trays are not an integral 
part has been found to be by sprink- 
ling the- eggs with warm water 
twice a day. The water is warmed to 
a temperature of from 104 te 108 de- 





grees. The sprinkling may be done) 


either with a small hand sp 

simply shaking the water on 

hand or with a whisk broom, 
done in connection with regpiss 
nipulation of.the eggs (cooling eet 
turning) during the incu i 
application of moisture ig hem, — 
soon as the eggs go into the we 
and is continued until the 194 
Since adopting this procedure 
considerable reduction in the mors 
ty of chicks in the shell hag been gf, 
fected.” ; 


CHICKENS ENJOY SILAGE 


0 





Cows and sheep thrive on ‘ 
it is a little too bulky for hogs to a 
a great deal; horses and muley 
small amounts with profit, and a wr. 
er to Hoard’s Dairyman tells that ¢ 
is the best ever for poultry, iy 
states: “We have tried it for ty 
years and find the birds are crazy 
it and will clean up all given 
Of course, we give a grain 
oyster shell, grit, etc., besides the @ 
silage.” 
green food in order to do very wa} 
and lay best when they enjoy ther 
food best, it can be seen that ensilag 
will help a great deal to keep the egg 
production up to standard, as well » 
stimulating the milk flow of dairy coy 
or putting beef on steers and mutiggn 
on sheep. 
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“Milk fat; but vary the ration 


“*th-cows of the Jersey and Guern- 


>see Causes as the yellowness of the 


p thing that is prized in the other. 


¢ HOW YIELD DECREASES. 








‘ \¢ MAKES MILK AND BUTTER 
2 YELLOW! 


Kind of Feed More Important 
Than the Kind of Breed, Ex- 
periments Show, 


The 


That the rich yellow color demand- 
of by. the public in dairy products is 
arily due to the character of the 
gow's feed is demonstrated by recent 
gepriments carried on by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
g-operation with the Missouri State 
Bxperiment Station. For some years 
Wairy experts have -been studying 
question. Their conclusion is| 
that, although to some extent a breed | 
¢haracteristic, the intensity of this! 
giiow color may, within certain | 
limits, be increased or diminished | 
gwill by changing the animal’s 
rations. ; 
Chemical tests show that the yel- 
low pigment in milk consists of sev- 
eral well-known pigments found in 
green plants. Of these the principal 
one is carotin, so called because it 
constitutes a large part of the color- 
ing matter of carrots. The other | 
yellow pigments in the milk are} 
mown as xanthophylis. These are | 
found in a number of plants includ- | 
ing grass, but are especially abund- | 
ant in yellow autumn leaves. | 
These pigments pass directly from 
the feed into the milk. This ex-| 
plains the well-known fact that fresh | 
green grass and carrots increase the 
yellowness of butter, the only stand- 
ard by which the average person 
judges its richness. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of these pig- 
Ments is deposited in the body fat 
and elsewhere in the cow. When the 
tation is changed to one containing 
fewer carotin and xanthophyll con- 
fituents, this hoarded store is grad- 
wally drawn upon and in consequence 
the yellowness of the milk does not 
diminish so rapidly as it otherwise 
Would. This yellowness increases, 
however, the instant the mecessary 
l t pigments are restored to the 
on. 
Green grass is probably richer in | 











®arotin than any other dairy feed. 
Cows fed on it will therefore produce 
fie highest colored butter. Green | 
xanthophylls consti- | 
Mute the chief pigment, will also pro- | 

€ a highly colored product. On| 

é@ other hand a ration of bleached | 
lover hay and yellow corn is practi- | 


ptally devoid of yellow pigments and | 


le milk from cows fed upon it will | 
adually lose its color. (It is, of! 
fourse, indisputably true that the} 
breed does influence the color of the | 
and | 
re will be a corresponding varia- 
Hon in the color of the milk fat in 
Pach breed. 


y breeds the body fat is frequent- 
of such a deep yellow color that 
Some butchers and consumers look 
ae etavor upon beef from these 
reeds. For this prejudice there is 


MOlutely no justification. The yel- 
whess of the fat springs from the 
fat and there is no reason for 

ting in one case to the very 


eo) 





‘The Wisconsin station experts 

died to find out how much the 

eetage cow goes down in milk 

Month by month. For instance, take 

ow that gives 40 quarts of milk 

during the first month after she 

fens. How much will she probab- 

Bive the second month, the third, 
fourth, the fifth, and so on? 

® average of over 300 cows in a 

indicated that during fhe sec- 

i Month the cow decreases 5 per 

fat in her milk flow. From this the 

art cow will probably be giving 

Sut 38 quarts. The third month 

7a decrease was 7 per cent. The 40- 

Cow during the third. month 

probably be giving about 35.6 

8. During the fourth month 


| over 





@ decrease was found to be 6 per 





This means that the 40- 
quart cow would have decreased to 
33.6 quarts. During the fifth month 
the decrease averaged about 5 per 
cent., which would mean an average 
daily flow of 32 quarts for the 40- 
quart cow. Another decrease of 5 
per cent in the sixth month means 
about 30 quarts, and another in the 
seventh month would mean 3 little 
28 quarts. A decrease of 10 
per cent., 138 per cent., and 20 per 
cent in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
months, respectively, would bring the 
milk flow down to a littie over 16 
quarts. Of course, it will be found 
that some cows go down more rapid- 


cent more. 


number of large cows in proportion 
to the smaller, it is easy to determine 
how many animals may be stabled 
in the space available. 





PROTEIN AND CARBOHYDRATES, 


To have an exact balance between 
the protein and the carbohydrates 
and fats is not so important as was 
once thought, for milk production it 
is necessary to have a large amount 
of protein than for beef animals, but 
a dairy ration is now considered 
fairly satisfactory if the nutritive ra- 
tio falls anywhere between 1:4.4 and 
1:6.5. The ideal ration should be 
composed of such feeds as will fur- 


nish the largest amount of digestible h 


nutrients at the lowest cost. 


CLARK COUNTY RECORDS, 
Editor Rural World:—The spring 
and summer months are averaging 
fairly well in the way of rainfall and 





temperature. On the Mississippi val- 











SPRAYING 


ly in their milk flow than others, but} 


the average milk flow cow declines 
at just about this rate—N. Y. Farm- 
er. 





INFECTIOUS ABORTION, 


Veterinarian W. E. Cotton, after a 
thorough study of the bacillus of, in- 
fectious abortion in farm animals, 
concludes that the bacillus of infec- 
tious abortion, or at least the strains 
with which he has worked, may, and 
in most cases does, persist in the 
udders of cows that have aborted 
for years and possibly for the rest 
of their lives and during this time it 
is eliminated more or less continu- 
ously with their milk. 

It may make its appearance in the 
milk months before abortion occurs, 
even before a conception that is 
terminated by an abortion. It may 
be eliminated for years from the ud- 
ders of cows that never aborted. 

It may persist in the genital tract 
for as much as 46 days after an 
abortion, and the bacilli contained in 
uterine discharges may resist. the 
action of sun and weather for at 
least 10 days. It may appear in the 
placenta of a normal pregnancy sub- 
sequent to an abortion. 


COWS AND STALLS. 





For Jersey cows the stalls should 
vary in width from three feet four 
inches to three feet six inches, and 
for Holstein-Friesian cows from 
three feet six inches to four feet. For 
the smaller Jersey cows the distance 
from the stanchions to the gutter 
should be four feet two inches. Thig 
length should increase up to five feet 
for Holstein-Friesian cows. 

A good method for arranging the 
stalls is to stand the cattle accord- 
ing to size, placing at one end of the 
barn the narrower and _— shorter 
stalls, and by running the gutter di- 
agonally providing for longer stalls, 
which may also be the wider stalls 
for the larger cows, at the other end 
of the barn. By the use of these di- 
mensions, and knowing the. relative 
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WITH FLY OIL. 


ley the chief crops are appearing 
prosperous. The corn is especially 
vigorous, with that very dark green 
which is due to certain soil elements 
developed by the long protracted ab- 
sence of raimr last year. During the 
great drought and heat of 1901 I 
mention in papers that the land 
would be benefitted by the dry 
months and _ excessive’ heat, 
many were the _ witicisms issued 
against my statements. The spring 
and summer of the following year 
confirmed the logic of my position, 
and great indeed were the crops of 
1902. Corn was high in the records, 
and I am expecting history to repeat 
itself in this respect this year. A 
bounteous harvest of corn is a great 
blessing to a people and a Jand, The 
poet Longfellow gave a fine tribute 
to corn when he said in his famous 
“Hiawatha” stories: 
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“It is M G194 

Yes, the friend of 4 Mondmin.” 

Owing to the lowness of the rivers 
and the draining of the ponds and in- 
land lakes, water has been somewhat 
precious this summer... I have pro- 
vided extra water supplies for the 
bees and the many kinds of birds 
that remain here during the mild 
months. The sixteen colonies of 
bees would use a_ considerable 
volume of water each day. The large 
sweet clover is now in full bloom, 
and this will furnish a harvest of 
sweet fluids for apis melHifica, the 
honey bee. 

The automobile sales continue at 

a rising rate, and that chiefly among 
farmers, and our common roadways 
are better than ever. More scientific 
road builders are employed, and the 
sentiment is decidedly for improved 
highways. As the colored minister 
in Richmond used to say, “The world 
do move.” 
Tent life at the Seven Pines home 
ere began in June and will continue 
until in September. The canvas 
dwelling is 12x14 with a six-foot 
wall. For use in warm nights, a tent 
affords a fine place for rest and re- 
pose. 


JASPER BLINES. 
Seven Pines, Alexandria, Mo. 


APPLETON 
Silo 
St—> 








Filler 


Appleton has a 40-year 
reputation for making 
farm machines right. 


“<I Thousands have proved 
that “Made by Appleton” meens 
the best that can be built. Apple- 
ton Silo Fillers have solid oak 
frames; braced, bolted and mor- 
tised; impossible to pull out of 
line. High grade, tool-steel 
spira knives give clean, shear- 
ing cut. Cuts ten lengths; 5-16 to 
23¢ inches. Throat on larger 
sizes takes whole bundles. One 
lever controls feed rolls and table, 





Independently driven blo wer; 
speed adjustable to minimum use 
of power for any height silo. 


M ade 


in 
Sour 
1ZLS- 


y 
strongest guarantee! 
Catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers, Corn Hus- 
kers, Gasoline Engines, Manure Spreaders, 

Corn Shellers, etc., free. Also get our 
Free book on Silo building! 
Appleton Mfg. Co.,448 Fargo St. 

Batavia, fll., Est. 1872. 





50 Embroidery Patterns FREE 
$35 ”_ {| ‘To introduce ‘The Coun- 

A! oA 1c >. 
Js, 


try Home’ Department of 
Ls ~~ dollar magazine, we 


subscription. Ask for cat- 
alog showing other valu- 
able articles you can get 
IA without cost. Send 10¢, 
é coin or stamps, today. 
The Country Home Dept, 
Box 510, St. Joseph, Mo. 











“And feel your thirst slip 
X away. You'll finish refreshed, | 
cooled, satisfied. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 


Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO, 


WlLenevet 

you see an 
Arrow think 
ef Coca-Cola, 


ATLANTA, GA, 
52 
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Cattle 


The damand for pure-bred stock of 
high quality is increasing in ewery part 
of the country. 








If you are not willing to go to the 
trouble of growing and storing roots 
for winter feeding, don’t keep sheep. 





“Mutton sheep” are lost without 
roots and Merino sheep enjoy them 
equally as well. So, even in spite of 
the chemists, we are not quite ready 
to give up roots. 





A Canadian sheepman is of the opin- 
ion that the farmer in the states has 
little to fear from Canadian competi- 
tion in wool. He says that the state 
of Montana alone produces more than 
three times as much wool as the whole 
of Canada, and although Canada ex- 
ports one or two million pounds an- 
nhually, she does not raise half enough 
for her home consumption, being com- 
pelled to import the finer grades and 
export the rougher western wools. 





The Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion concludes, as the result of tests, 
that the amount of silage fed to the 
breeding ewes should be limited to two 
pounds daily per head. Experiments 
at this station gave proof that feeding 
corn silage as a sole roughage is fatal 
to pregnant ewes in a high percentage 
of cases. For that reason, conclude 
the experimenters, it should be fed in 
conjunction with other roughages, as 
alfalfa or clover hay, allowing two 
pounds as the maximum amount of 
corn silage to be fed to the pregnant 
ewe. Feeding of spoiled silage often 
causes death of lambs. 





NATIONAL CRLUSADE IS URGED TO 
CHECK KILLING OF CALVES. 





A nation-wide campaign of livestock 
dealers to stop the wholesale slaughter 
of calves probably will have its active 
start in East St. Louis, following the 
receipt by the Commercial Club of a 
copy of resolutions adopted last week 
by the National Livestock Exchange at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The resolution was prepard by Wil- 
liam A. Moody of East St. Louis. It 
stated that “the present enormous 
slaughter and consumption of calves 
as veal is the primary cause of the cat- 
tlle shortage,” and requested consum- 
ers, particularly hotel and restaurant 
keepers, to discontinue the use of veal 
as food. 

Sherman Wilson, secretary-manager 
of the Commercial Club, said a special 
meeting of the club may be called to 
take up the matter. 

President E. F. Bisbee of the Na- 
tional Stockyards declared that unless 
the wanton slaughter of calves is 
stopped the price of beef soon will be 
above the reach of the ordinary buyer. 

“The drouth has caused many cattle 
raisers to bring their calves to mar- 
ket, because there is no pasturage for 
them,” he declared. “That is well 
enough; the calves must not starve. 
What is needed is for small farmers 
to get the calves at market and raise 
them on their farms.” 

Bisbee suggested to the exchange 
members that a campaign of education 
would be better than radical legisla- 
tion to save the calves. 


SOME VALUABLE FORAGE CROP 
WORK. 





The animal husbandry department 
of the University of Illinois realizes 
the fact that in the economical pro- 
duction of meat, forage crops must 
hold a very important position. By 
using these crops judiciously, one is 
able to secure large returns for the 
acres thus handled. Distribute the 
manure fairly uniformly over the land, 
and do it with a minimum amount of 
labor. In order to find the best meth- 
od of feeding and the most beneficial 
crops to use, the animal husbandry de- 
partment is carrying on some very val- 
uable work under the personal super- 
vision of W. J. Carmichael, of the 
swine division. 

There are in all, eight lots includ- 
ed in the forage crop work which is 
running at present. Three lots are on 
alfalfa, two on rape, one on alfalfa 
and rape in different parts of the same 
field, one on oats and peas, amd the 





eighth lot is fed a standard ration in a 
lot without any green forage. 

They are fed as follows: 

Lot 1—Alfalfa-—Corn and tankage in 
self feeders. 

Lot 2—Alfalfa—Corn and tankage 
in self feeders. 

Lot 3—Alfalfa—Shelled corn. 

Lot 4—Alfalfa and rape, 
corn. 

Lot 5—Rape—Corn and tankage in 
self feeders. 

Lot 6—Rape—Corn and tankage in 
self feeders. 

Lot 7—Dry lot—Shelled corn, tank- 
age and middlings. 

This work is a continuation, for the 
most part, of the work in experimental 
work on forage crops for hogs which 
has been followed for the past three 
years at the experimental station. It 
is generally recognized now that it is 
a good plan to let the hogs help them- 
selves to all of the forage which they 
desire. Some experienced feeders 


shelled 


also had almost equally good results 





The size of the milkveins and the 
milkwells indicate the quantity of 
blood that flows through the udder. 
A large circulation of blood indicates 
a large production of milk. If a cow 
is a large producer of milk, much 
blood flows through her udder, and 
the milkveins and milkwells show 
this. 





NESTS FOR TURKEYS. 





If a number of good hidden nests 
are provided about the yard for the 
turkeys, they will not go off to find 
nests, but will make use of those in 
the yard. The reasons the turkey 
hens go off so far to make their nests 
is that they like to find a location 
where they will be hidden while lay- 
ing. 

When. we provide nests for them 
near the buildings, we should seclude 
them as much as possible. Use bar- 
rels or large boxes with straw or 
brush. Provide these nests before 
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A FINE FIELD OF HAY. 


when allowing the hogs to help them- 
selves to the different kinds of grain 
as well. Preliminary experimentation 
indicates that such methods may be 
entirely satisfactory, at least for the 
production of market hogs, and pos- 
sibly for carrying on breeding stock 
for certain periods. If this practice 
proves as successful as it seems may 
be the case in the future, it will un- 
doubtedly be of great assistance to the 
busy farmer who finds his fields tak- 
ing so much of his time that he can 
scarcely find time to feed the stock at 
regular intervals. 

In the work which has been done in 
the past in this series of tests, the 
legumes, and alfalfa especially, have 
shown up remarkably well year after 
year. The alfalfa stands constant pas- 
turing during consecutive seasons and 
gives large returns per acre in pork 
as well as cutting a moderate amount 
of hay in addition. One lot in particu- 
lar had a rather light stand three 
years ago, but was pastured that sea- 
son and everyone since, and, by the 
scattering of some additional seed, the 
stand has steadily gotten better each 
year. 

Crops which will continue from year 
to year without re-seeding show their 
profits remarkably well when the en- 
tire season’s expense is taken into 
consideration. On the other hand, 
when these crops fail to show a satis- 
factory stand in the spring, we find 
that the annuals fill a very important 
position and consequently are not be- 
ing omitted from the list of crops 
used in experimental work in forage 
crops for hogs. 





THE UDDER SIGNS. 





The udder, teats, milkveins and 
milkwells indicate the produétive- 
ness of the cow and the ease with 
which she can be milked. A large 
udder and large milkveins and milk- 
wells indicate power of milk produc- 
tion. A square udder, or well bal- 
anced, full in front and full and 
well up behind, is the most desirable 
thape. 





the turkey hens get into the habit of 
going off, and the hens will find them 
and lay in them regularly if they are 
not disturbed in any way during the 
time they are on the nest. 





LEGEND AND SERIAL NUMBER ON 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGI- 
CIDES ABOLISHED. 





Following their action prohibiting 
the use of a serial number and holding 
the guaranty legend on foods and 
drugs, under the food and drug act, 
to be deceptive, the secretaries of the 
treasury, agriculture and commerce, 
on June 30, signed an amendment to 
the regulations under the insecticide 
act abolishing the use of serial num- 
bers on insecticides and fungicides. 
The amended regulation also holds 
that the use of the legend, “Guaran- 
teed by (name of guarantor) under the 
Insecticide Act of 1910,” on the label- 
ing of insecticides and fungicides, or 
similar legends is misleadng and de- 
ceptive in that the public is induced 
by such legend and serial number to 
believe that the articles to which they 
relate have been examined and ap- 
proved by the government. 

The regulations, therefore, provides 
that the use of the guaranty legend or 
any similar legend on labels or pack- 
ages of insecticides or fungicides, un- 
der which are included all substances 
for destroying or preventing insects or 
fungi affecting plants and animals, 
should be discontinued. 

The new regulation is to become ef- 
fective on and after May 1, 1916. In 
the case of products packed and la- 
beled in accordance with the insecti- 
cide act and in eonformance with the 
rulés and regulations, prior to May 1, 
1916, the amendment will become ef- 
fective on and after November 1, 1916. 
Manufacturers, however, need not wait 
until May 1, 1916, to change their la- 
bels, but are free to make them con- 
form to the new regulations at any 
time. 

As in the case of the ruling on foods 
and drugs, the amended regulation as 
to insecticides and fungicides provid- 
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FRUIT NOTES, 
By Jacob Faith. 


Bditor Rural World: I am asked 
question: “How to kill worms 
that kill so many peach trees?” It is 
pest to prevent. Kill the borers before 
they get into the tree. A cheap wash 
be made that insures death to the 
young borers before they get into the 
. In the month of May the moth 
will deposit the eggs, near the ground 
on the tree, that will go into the tree 
that will produce the borers and they 
will go into the tree and kill it in a few 


I have exerimented many years and 
have found the best and cheapest 
wash. Take old soap suds after the 
clothes have been washed and let 
gand until it gives off a bad odor, 
then add one pint of crude carbolic 
acid to 10 gallons of soap suds and 
then put in lime as thick as it would 
take for a fence or building. 

Wash trunk or body from ground up 
io limbs. For washing trees I use an 
old paint brush. Thus washing trees 
is like “one stitch in time saves nine.” 

A waxie gum on trees at ground is 
an indication of borers. Dig the 
ground from around the trees, scrape 
of the bark to locate the borers and 
cut them out with a pen knife or punch 
them to death with darning needle. But 
the best way is to pour in the base- 
ment around the trees soapsuds, made 
as above described. This will kill 
them in the tree. Now is a good time 
to kill the borers. Sad is the fact, 
that most trees die before half of their 
life time when a few minutes’ work 
would save them. 

A so-called tree doctor came to my 
place to get a job killing tree borers. 
loffered him twice what he was get- 
ting but he soon gave up the job. 





THE CHERRY SLUG. 





About the first week in June, the 
eggs of the cherry slug are deposited 
in the leaves. If they occur in any 
considerable numbers they may be 
readily seen as small brown specks 
about the size of the head of an ordi- 
Rary pin. Today (June 6) I have seen 
anumber of these leaves having from 
three or four to six or eight eggs each, 
just under the epidermis. In a few 
days the slugs will be feeding on the 
upper surface of the leaves where they 
may be easily destroyed by spraying 
With arsenate of lead in the proportion 
of one pound of the paste (or one-half 


50 gallon barrel of water. After there 
is fruit upon the trees it will be bet- 
ter to use White Helebore in the pro- 
Portion of one ounce to three gallons 
of water. 

The second brood of these slugs will 
appear in the month of August, and if 
very abundant at that time, another 
application should be made to prevent 
the destruction of the foliage, which 
— results in the death of the 


Where only a few trees are to be 
treated, slaked lime, or even road dust, 
May be thrown upon the foliage very 
freely, and will usually knock off the 

gs or cause them to drop to the 
sound and very few find their way 

again —C. P. Gillette, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





ORCHARD COVER CROPS. 





The success of an’ orchard depends 
a large degree upon the manage- 
Ment of the soil. The general ten- 
ty of Colorado fruit growers in 
the past has been to keep the orchard 
Clean culture from year to year 
the result that the vegetable 
Matter in the soil has become deplet- 
and the trees are suffering from im- 
0 aed soil conditions, if not from lack 
fertility. Experience shows that an 


Cultivation is not bringing the 
a that it should. Not only this, 
4 Many sections of the state the 
formation of niter due in a large meas- 
to clean culture has become a se- 
Problem. 


9 remedy these defects in orchard- 


Say, some vegetation should be 


soil and also for turning under later 
in the fall. 


What crop to use in orchards can 
best be determined by local condi- 
tions and character of soil. In other 
words, the choice of plants-is a local 
problem. Any crop that will produce 
a large amount of green material to 
be plowed under can be used. Oats 
sown early in the spring will form a 
heavy mat of herbage and should be 
plowed under when in milk. Red 
clover is another excellent crop but in 
this case the cover crop should remain 
in the orchard for two years. The first 
crop of clover should be cut and left 
on the ground, while the second crop 
should be plowed under when in blos- 
som. The fruit growers should bear in 
mind that the orchard is not a hay 
field and that very little good will re- 
sults from the use of cover crops if 
the crop is cut for hay. Besides, there 
is danger from poisoning if the or- 
chard is sprayed with arsenical poi- 
sons. Alfalfa is not adapted to or- 
chards, as it ig difficult to eradicate 
and no orchard should be left per- 
manently in sod. 

The question is sometimes asked: 
Why cannot weeds be used as cover 
crops? The objection to weeds is 


mostly from the fact that they do not 
mature at the same time and in or- 
der to get the best results they have 
to be cut too early and even then some 
species of plants will have already 
matured their seeds which afterwards 
Field 


may be difficult to eradicate. 


are to be on the road to some extent 
the hay should be allowed to get some- 
what riper; but for all other feeding, 
the above time of cutting is preferable. 
—Alvin Keyser, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 





DEEP CULTIVATION KILLS WEEDS 
AND CORN. 





Raise the shovels when cultivating 
the corn at this stage of the growing 
period. Otherwise, the roots and 
plants will be injured and a very much 
lower yield will be produced. 

L. F. Graber of the agricultural ex- 
periment station at the University of 
Wisconsin is authority for the state- 
ment that 6 weeks after corn is plant- 
ed, the roots have pushed themselves 
out to the middle of the row and that 
some of them extend to within three 
or four inches of the surface. 

“If done before the roots are de- 
veloped, deep cultivation may be bene- 
ficial to the corn plant,” says Mr. Gra- 
ber. “It stirs up the soil so that moist- 
ure and air can penetrate and make 
ready the plant food contained in the 
soil. 

“But shallow cultivation, two or 
three inches deep, has been found to 
be just as effective in killing out 
weeds, provided the weeds are not al- 
lowed to get too large. 

“Next to killing out the woods the 
principal reason for cultivating is to 





hold the moisture in the ground. Ex- 
periments carried out by several ex- 





peas is another excellent crop for the 
orchard. Winter rye sown in August 
and plowed under the following May 
is a crop that should be used in many 
orchards. The point that the writer 
wishes to emphasize is that the use of 
a cover crop is not primarily to in- 
crease the fertility of the land, but to 
acd vegetable matter—E. P. Sandsten, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





“T:ME TO CUT ALFALFA HAY.” 





There is much inquiry on the ques- 
tion as to the proper time to cut al- 
falfa hay. Experiments carried on by 
the chemical department of the Col- 
lege experiment station a number of 
years ago showed that the greatest 
feed value in a particular crop was 
present when the crop was in full 
bloom. It has been worked out how- 
ever, that this is not always the best 
time to cut the crop to get the great- 
est annual yield. There are two rea- 
sons for this: first, if the crop is al- 
lowed to go until in full bloom a con- 
siderable amount of leaves will be lost 
in the process of harvesting or drop to 
the ground before the harvest; second, 
that the succeeding crops of alfalfa are 
produced from the crown shoots which 
put out from the crown at approxi- 
mately the time of the appearance of 
first bloom. If the crop is allowed to 
stand on the land until full bloom 
these sprouts which are to produce the 
next crop are dwarfed more or less 
and take sometime for recovery after 
the crop is harvested. The time taken 
results in a shortening of the annual 
yield. Thus it is possible by cutting 
the crop when the crown shoots first 
appear to obtain a heavier annual 
yield of hay and feeding value than to 
wait until a little later when the spe- 
cific crop is at its maximum. 

The time then to cut alfalfa hay is 
when the crown shoots for the suc- 
ceeding crop first make their appear- 
ance whether the present crop is ni 
bloom or not. The only modification 
to make on this rule is to get a crop 
which is exactly fitted for some type of 
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feeding. If for feeding horses that 








periment stations prove that this can 
be done effectively by shallow culti- 
vation. 


CABBAGE WORMS AND CABBAGE 
APHIS. 








Cabbage worms and cabbage aphis, 
or lice, are found in more or less de- 
structive numbers wherever cabbage 
and other cruciferous crops, such as 
turnips, rutabagas, cauliflower, etc., 
are grown. Some seasons they are 
much more destructive to these crops 
than other, owing to various causes, 
such as the weather conditions, or the 
presence or absence of the various 
parasites and predacgous enemies, 
which sometimes keep them reduced 
to a minimum. 

The green caterpillars, or cabbage 
worms, found on cabbage and allied 
plants, are too well known to need any 
description. They develop into the 
common white, gray or orange butter- 
flies with small dark spots on their 
wings. They are seen frequently dur- 
ing the summer flying about the gar- 
den and clover and alfalfa fields. The 
butterflies lay the eggs on the cab- 
bage, which hatch into the caterpil- 
lars. 

The state experiment station at Pull- 
man advises that the best method of 
controlling these worms is to spray 
the plants before they are half grown 
with arsenate of lead and soap, pre- 
pared as follows: Arsenate of lead 
(paste), three ounces; soap, one-half 


ae 


should be applied whenever the worms 
become abundant enough to justify it. 
Usually an application about the first 
of July and another two or three 
weeks later will be sufficient for early 
cabbage. Late Cabbage may require 
an additional application later. 

The cabbage aphis are also very 
well known to every gardener. They 
live over winter in the egg stage or 
as mature aphis on the old plants left 
in the garden during the winter. A 
great many generations are produced 
during the summer and fall, so that 
by late summer those plants only 
slightly infested in the spring may be 
seriously injured by these pests unless 
destroyed by their parasites or pre- 
daceous enemies. They are often kept 
in control by the ladybird beetles and 
the larva of the Syrphus flies. 

The best method for controlling the 
plant lice is to spray the plants with 
as follows: Blackleaf-40, two table- 
spoonfuls; soap, one-half bar; water, 
four gallons. The soap is necessary in 
order to make the spray spread evenly 
and penetrate the mealy covering of 
the lice. 

Inasmuch as both worms and aphis 
are nearly always present at the same 
time, it is often desirable to spray for 
both, and this can be done with a com- 
bined spray prepared as follows: 
Blackleaf-40, two tablespoonfuls; soap, 
one-half bar; arsenate of lead, four 
ounces; water, four gallons.—M. A. 
Yothers, Assistant Entomologist, 
Washington State Experiment Station. 





THE SHANGHAL. 





Josh Billings, when asked what 
was the best breed of barnyard fowls, 
said: “I don’t no which is the best, 
but I do no which is the meanest, and 
he’s the Shanghi. He’ll ete every- 
thing in site. I had a 3 months old 
ruster wunce that cud stand on the 
ground and ete oats offen the hed uv 
a barl, and when he got his growth 
he cud stand on the barn flore and 
ete oats offen the scaffold. I kep him 
around for a kupple uv years fur a 
kuriosity, then he killed hisself acsi- 
dently. He undertuk to swaller a 
clozeline. He got along all rite with 
28 fete ov it and then he cum to a 
not that choked him to deth.” 
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KEEP UP THE CULTIVATION, 





It is probable that there are more 
corn crops ruined each year by the 
custom of “laying by’ too early than 
by any other errors of cultivation. A 
corn crop should never be “laid by” 
until it is made and it is never made 
until the grain is well hardened. It is 
too often the custom to give the corn 
its last working about the time i 
shows a disposition to tassel. Under 
conditions of normal moisture after 
this time the plant usually makes a 
fair yield despite the lack of con- 
tinued cultivation, but when the 
weather remains dry after this time 
the yield is. materially reduced. Fre- 
quently one more eultivation after this 
period will double the yield. With the 
season that has. prevailed over the 
greater part of Texas this year, late 
cultivation will be found particularly 
beneficial. The constant rains that 
prevailed in the earlier stages of the 
plants’ growth are more than apt to 
be followed by dry weather. Since 
there was an abundance of moistur: 
while the corn was forming its roots, 
these roots are largely near the sur- 
face and so in times of dry weather 
will not be able to supply the plant 
with moisture. To combat with this 
anticipated dry weather, deeper root- 
ing and a deeper mulch must be estab- 
lished, it should be done as early as 
possible so as to cause the least in- 
jury to the plant. In deepening the 
mulch there is necessarily going to be 
root injury; and care should be taken 
to make the consequent shock to the 
plant as slight as possible. Therefore, 
following the rains it would be well 
to deepen the mulch only on one side 
of the row after the lapse of a week 
this process can be repeated on the 
other side, thus giving time for the 
repair of the root damage. 

After once establishing the deeper 
mulch and forcing deeper rooting, this 
condition should be maintained by fre- 
quent cultivation until the corn is at 
least well into the roasting ear stage. 
What has been said of corn is equally 
applicable to all other cultivated crops, 
but the necessity of re-establishing 
this deeper mulch is not quite so 
pressing as with corn. Don’t make an 
attempt to make your crop with a 
given number of workings. Work it 
whenever and as long as conditions 
warrant and only “lay it by” when it is 
made.—Crop Bulletin No. 8, Texas In- 
dustrial Congress. 





RAINFALL AND WHEAT COMPOSI- 
T 


ate 





The rapidity with which wheat fills 
and ripens depends chiefly upon the 
amount of moisture which is available 
to the crop during the month of July. 
In all except the dry farming districts 
this supply is determined by the 
amount. of rainfall received during 
June and July. In regions where win- 
ter, or early spring, rainfall is con- 
served for summer use by dry-farm- 
ing methods of tillage, the total an- 
nual rainfall may influence the amount 
available for the maturing crop. But 
whether the moisture supply is meas- 
ured in terms of that present in the 
soil or of total rainfall, it has been 
found that the kind of wheat grown in 
different sections varies with the 
moisture supply. The hardest wheats 
come from those districts where the 
moisture supply is least. This is true 
not only in comparing the wheat of 
different states or localities, but in 
comparing the wheat grown in the 
same locality in different years. 

In some localities, like the Pacific 
coast states, where the summer tem- 
peratures are low and the rate of evap- 
oration of water from the soil is there- 
fore low, a small rainfall may actually 
supply more moisture in the soil and 
available to the crop, than would be 
available in other regions where the 
temperature is higher in summer, even 
though more moisture was actually re- 
ceived in the form of rain. Hence the 
Pacific coast states produce soft wheat 
with the same or less rainfall than 
that which produces hard wheat in the 
Mississippi Valley.—R. W. Thatcher, 
Agricultural Chemist, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 


FISH BY THE BILLION. 
The United. States bureau of fish- 
eries, Secretary Redfield reports, 
started 3,863,593,000 embryo fish on 











‘of last week. 


their way to the frying pan in its 
fish-cultural work last year. Thirty- 
four main hatcheries and 102  sub- 
stations were operated. Thirty-nine 
species of fish were propagated and 
of these 12 species were handled in 
excess of 50,000,000 each. At the 
same time elaborate surveys have 
been made which are to result in 
similar work to promote the oyster, 
clam, mussel, crab and lobster fish- 
eries of the country. Terrapin cul- 
ture has also been undertaken. The 
bureau also has under its control the 
fur seals of the Pacific—Leslies 
Weekly, 


A NEW 





SYSTEM OF 
CULTURE. 


COTTON 





U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A new system of cotton culture, 
which lessens the danger of injury 
from the boll weevil, has been de- 
veloped by the office of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry which is in charge 
of cotton breeding. By this system 
it has been made possible to control 
the formation of the branches and 
shorten the season required for the 
setting of the crop. 

The formation of the branches is 
controlled by an improved method of 
thinning. By leaving the plants clos- 
er together during the early stages 
the production of vegetative branches 
is avoided and large numbers of bolls 
are developed on the lower fruiting 
branches of the main stall: of the 
plant. 

This method of later and more 
gradual thinning makes it possible 
to leave more plants in the rows 
than is now customary, and yet in- 
jurious crowding is avoided because 
the vegetative branches are sup- 
pressed, instead of being allowed to 
grow up and smother the lower fruit- 
ing branches where the early flowers 
and bolls are produced. 

Earlier planting is a means of se- 
curing larger yields in regions where 
the period of crop production is lim- 
ited either by short seasons or by the 
presence of the boll weevil. Greatly 
increased yields have been secured 
in this way, even as high as 50 per 
cent. 

The Bureau of Plant Lidustry will 
supply free to cotton growers on ap- 
plication its circular which describes 
this new system. 





The music of the singing hen evi- 
dently is more soothing than phono- 
graphic records to a Manhattan man 
who advertises: “Will trade talking 
machine and eighty records for a 
bunch of good qabenene.” 





Beef scrap gets more eggs than red 
pepper and doesn’t hurt the hens. 





The wildest colts often make the 
best horses if properly broken and 
trained. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Firm; Hogs Up—Good Cattle 
Sell Readily At Strong Prices. 
Hogs Are in Light Supply. 











CATTLE—wWhile the supply of beef 
steers was’ of good volume, quality 
was lacking, and the general quality 
did not average quite as good as last 
Monday’s showing. Medium grades 
were largely in the majority, very 
few choice to prime beeves being of- 
fered. There was a good demand for 
the steers and the supply was of 
seasonable volume. Buyers were out 
early, and while they wanted good 
grade stuff, yet they did not neglect 
medium grades. It was an _ active 
market right from the outset and the 
few good steers offered found ready 
sale at st ong prices. Medium classes 
were generally steady with the close 
In a few spots sellers 
complained of.a slight slowness, but 
these cases were rare. Some year- 
lings, topped the market at $9.65, but 
aside from them very few  beeves 
made $9. There was an early clear- 
ance, more than half of the showing 
having moved to the scales by noon. 

Trading in feeders and stockers 
was light. Offerings were moderate 
and prices showed little change. 

Supply of heifers and cows was 
moderate, The best grades were in 





demand and sold at steady to strong 
prices, while medium grades were 
slow and weaker in spots. 
Total supply of quarantine 
amounted to over 100 car 


cattle 
loads. 























sheep and they were more 
than the lambs. Best muttong wes 
to the slaughterers at $4.75 whijege. 
big heavy ewes sold largely at % 
Choppers sold around $4, while @. 


























































































































































There was a good demand for the} good stockers went at $3.25 3.85, : 
steers, the order buyers figuring | fair at $2.75@3.00, and bucks at $3.50, 
more in the trade than they did at| Bucks have not shown any material. Shall ° 
almost any time last week. This af- | change for several weeks. Brea This is 
forded the packers close competition, | ewes are slow sale, with the begt, eornbelt 
and the result was an active trade. | $4.75@5.00 and plain kinds at $4.25, geese | 
Sellers had no trouble in disposing HORSES—Buyers from eastern ang ees 
of their holdings at good strong| .,.; states W : ; gn im 
prices. Best grass steers in the day’s mau iets en eens Rot. mecinats 
showing moved at $7.75. There were lass h ¢ 
few fed steers available. The trade on ase age gle kinds —, 
- — classes was ye md = the hot weather were the best sel a 1 
ceaadt ae as a hed small showing of | and these were practically the only It is th 
as received. sellers. Southern classes of anj of the C* 
HOGS—The week opened with but| were mighty poor sellers all the way sity of V 
a small number, and the market} through. orn 1 
opened with a good demand and trad- 7 Tad ‘ 
ing was active with prices on a 10c plage lye was no trade what Te but 
higher basis and the highest since) ©‘ xo = : om a market and buyer shout 45 
the middle part of last April. The ad- sate se _ ae oat _ Sellers henge ith the 
vance was in general, but of course oF on suey ae d sell a few big mules. a aré 
the good kinds were the ones that it : eos — wg they available, | ll - 
showed the plainest on. hg nog i an oe aa ig Toes ve 
5 ¢ Ss y 
A number of hogs sold at $9.05,| patner limited. a the imm 
which was the top of the market and the disea 
5c above the top on any of the other| = ———— ed. In ct 
principal western markets. The bulk! e - not prev: 
went at $8.90@9.00, which is also bet- alone for 
te. than the bulk sold in Chicago or a 2 is Ul troducins 
any of the up-river markets. Pigs Made to your measure in latest recomme 
and lights shared the advance if | style at our special inside price cent inte 
good, but the common kinds were not pas gp nt ye bed gene so low it § prevalen! 
particularly any higher and very slow | $10.00, # perfect fit ond ten A given the 
sale. wees =} ee or money time whi 
Good, smooth hogs weighing 180 | outfitot wonderful sumoien and for a tin 
pounds and over found ready sale at | styles and make big money in susceptib 
$9 and upward, and the greater pro- | for tailoring, see if yen moit treatmen 
portion went to shippers and _ city | like to be our regular agent have rea 
butchers, while mixed and _ plain | 82d have a Susiness of our Vaccin 
grades sold at $8.75@8.95 and Went | formation, our surprising offer, book. rather 
largely to packers. Rough throwouts | &'postal ee letter cede aatt Ser, Fite Golere | 
sold at $8.25@8.50. Packers were | ¥ur afer,” and get everything by perhaps 
just fairly good buyers as they did | needed. Write now.» ~ “*Portence oe 
not like the high prices that they |B » 1e! 
would have to give in order to get — TAILORING 60. cost Is | 
the hogs. — 
Lights weighing less than 165 older. 
pounds sold as high as $9, which is EATS AND DRINKS, p 
climbing up pretty close to thé top, 5 | 
whilé other.good ones went at $8.60 BUT CAN'T SUCK 
@8.90, fair ones $8.30@8.50, best pigs | NO prongs to hurt animals. Weans every { 
ane | A Sample Cooley Weaner ‘free for 30 ) Every 
sree MOE nad te catinan | he tm gran, oases 
P 5) e retail price, which is 50c. 
ones $7 @7.75, according to quality, COOLEY MFG. CO . “ 
% . "5 : . 
SHEEP—A right good supply and / 551 w. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL HH Where el 
buyers took the receipts as an ex- —— dred ani 
— to mage _ — ee YOU CAN PUTA @® in so sh 
eep sold on a steady basis, but the . More abc 
lambs were off from 15@25c and it BONITA FARM SILO able poir 
— a = mg for lambs, as the ON YOUR FARM FOR wi New Yo 
sellers did not like to accept the de- dim learned 
cline and buyers were unwilling to ONE-THIRD THE COST — borhood. 
do any business on any other basis. | Te**?4 four — ae guaranteed. a At the: 
Lambs are still on a good, high basis Mi : “#e tre direc 
and almost $1 higher than at this} Bonita Farm, Raymore, Mo @ growing 
time last year. ——- @ of these 
Several lots of strictly good lambs a oi Teadily 
went at $9.10, which was the top of FruitBook FREE Class of | 
the market, and 15c lower than the | {, “The | Fruit-Growers, Guide- mand. } 
best price the latter part of last | fnicely illustrated, full of timely @ blue-ri 
week. Other good lambs sold at} Braman or tone aes of observat: 
$8.85@9.00, fair to medium grades at Bent free with 250. for. 6 that will 
$8@8.75, and the culls and others Prat. Grower and Farmer, twice There 
that were not fat all the way from | 4.27%. Tesular rate $1 a year. @® extraord 
$6@7.50, according to quality. risk, Write today. “Brother Jonathat Mm has an 
There was no change whatever in| Etult.Grower and Farmer, Box 710, St. Jouph SiS am Will be a 
some 
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* and bur: 
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“The Pig Pen 


LY START IN FIGHT ON 
er eae CHOLER 








ghall we vaccinate the young pigs? 

This is a question that many of the 

eornbelt farmers are asking at the 
nt time. Most authorities agree 

as long as the pigs are suckling 
mmune sow it is unnecessary to 
inate them. But owing to the ease 
with which they are handled and 
gualler amount of serum needed many 


that 
an i 


‘Stang: advocate vaccination as soon as wean- 
sellers ed. 
> Only It is the opinion of Dr. F. B. Hadley 
nimals of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
€ Way sity of Wisconsin, that unless there is 
cholera in the community, it is better 
to vaccinate the pigs at weaning 
what. time, but let them go until they weigh 
uyers about 45 pounds and then treat them 
ua with the serum and virus. In this way 
il they are rendered permanently im- 
able, mune while if given the treatment 
fe when very small they soon outgrow 


the immunity and are susceptible to 
the disease as soon as they are expos- 
ed. In communities where cholera has 
pot prevailed it is best to use serum 
alone for virus may be a means of in- 
troducing hog cholera. He, however, 
recommended in the course of a re- 
cent interview that in case cholera is 
prevalent in a community, all pigs be 
given the serum treatment et weaning 
time which will render them immune 
fora time, whether from immune or 
susceptible sows. Later the double 
treatment can be given when they 
have reached the required size. 

Vaccinating when the pigs are young 
rather than letting them go until 
tholera gets into the neighborhood or 
perhaps into the herd has a threefold 
advantage; young pigs are easier han- 
died; less serum is needed, and the 
cost is correspondingly less; and it 
insures against loss when they get 
older. 








POINTS IN BREEDING. 





,) Every hog-grower should make it a 


remit point to attend at least one live stock 
s3 show each year, even if he never 

/@@ places an animal on exhibition. No- 

O, Be Where else can the needs of the pure- 
—. bred animal be studied so thoroughly 
in so short a time. I have fearned 

LO More about the desirable and undesir- 
able points in hogs in one day at the 


New York State Fair than could be 
learned in a year in my own neigh- 
borhood. 


At these places we meet people who 
are directly interested in breeding and 
growing hogs, and by a careful inquiry 
of these interested parties you can 
Teadily make up your mind on what 
class of these animals are most in de- 
mand. You may never be able to grow 
& blue-ribbon winner, but you can by 
observation and application grow pigs 
that will be in demand. 

There is but one excuse for having 
extraordinarily heavy hogs. When one 
has an old hog, kept for breeding, it 
will be a large one very naturally, but 
i some instances the owner of such 
#1 animal will save money by killing 
aad burying it, rather than to try to 
Set it fat. It will cost very little, if 
ay, more to feed two hogs until they 
will dress 200 pounds each than to 
make one that weighs 350 pounds, and 
Probably no more to bring these to 
Weigh 175 pounds each, than one 
Which will weigh 450 pounds. The day 
for selling such heavy pork is past. 

Two persons who look exactly alike 
ate never seen. There is always a 

erence in appearance, actiens or 
features that may be easily seen. The 
Sime is true with animals, often we 
see an advertisement of a lot of choice 
Zo for sale. As soon as I see an ad- 
rtisement of this kind, I make up 
my mind that the breeder does not 
W what a choice pig is, for my ex- 
ence with hogs is that litters con- 
ng all strictly first-class choice 
are very scarce and hard to find. 

QD every litter there will be one or 

9, possibly three, that are choice 

4 to be preferred to any of the 
ers. This is found to be the case 
Ron | the country, but is more com- 
I  orapag sections than in others, 
Rit at a great many farmers are 
giving the attention to swine- 
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ance that they are warranted in 
‘ » Properly bred and fed,-I be-j 





lieve there is no other stock on the 
farm that pays better than the pig.— 
V. M. C., New York. 


PIGS MUST HAVE EXERCISE. 








There are differences of opinion as 
to the age at which pigs should be 
weaned, but the condition of the pigs 
and their dam, the kinds of feed avail- 
able has more to do with thriftiness 
and their future growth than their age. 
As a rule, I let the little fellows run 
with the sow from 10 to 12 weeks. At 
that age the pigs should have learned 
to eat enough so as to practically 
wean themselves and the sow can be 
moved to other quarters and will harc- 
ly be missed by the pigs. Always shut 
up the sow, not the pigs, for if the pigs 
are shut up they will have a tend- 
ency to worry and will not do so well. 

Great care should be taken at wean- 


ing time as that is the critical time in* 


the little pig’s lives. Any direct change 
or overfeed may check their growth 
for several weeks. When the pigs are 
about four or five weeks old, a trough 
should be placed near where the sows 
are fed, and fresh feed put in for the 
pigs every time the sows are fed. It 
will only be a very short time until 
the pigs will be waiting at the trough 
for their feed. 

It is very essential to get the most 
growth out of the weaned pigs that 
they have plenty of exercise. This 
they will get while gathering forage 
which they should have. Alfalfa un- 


The Shepherd 


ring Pigs & Bred Gilts of the 
biggest type & highest quality 


Also Angus Oattie. J. P. Vis- 
sering, Box 9, Alton, Til. 











SHEARING AND FATTENING, 





In connection -with a test of the 
comparative merits of spelt and bar- 
ley for fattening lambs, Professors 
Chilcott and Tharnber, of the South 
Dakota station, studied the effect of 
shearing on the profitable feeding of 
lambs already in condition to market. 
This was done because it is some- 
times said that shearing a _ lamb, 
which has been fed to the profitable 
limit for slaughtering purposes under 
ordinary conditions, induces the ani- 
mal to make still greater gains in 
weight. 

After a preliminary period of two 
weeks on bromegrass, with all they 
would eat of a mixture of equal parts 
of spelt and barley, 24 lambs, each 
averaging 84 pounds in weight, were 
divided into two uniform lots of 12. 

Lot 1 was fed on unground spelt, 
in addition to bromegrass hay, for 
15 weeks, the average gain per head 
per week being 1.67 pounds; the grain 
eaten per pound of gain 7.47 pounds. 
Lot 2 was fed on unground barley 
and bromegrass hay for the same 
length of time, gaining on an average 
2.53 pounds per week and consuming 
5.09 pounds of grain per pound of 
gain. 

The average weight of the lambs 














POLAND-CHINA PRIZE WINNER. 


doubtedly is the best, but if it is not 
available, a field of rape or oats 
should be sown for that purpose. The 
grain ration should consist of a thick 
slop of 74 per cent middlings, 20 per 
cent corn chop, and 5 per cent tank- 
age, with all the shelled corn they will 
eat twice a day and plenty of clean 
water at ail times. 

I have been using tankage in the ra- 
tion for my weaned pigs“for several 
years and find that I can get much bet- 
ter results in the bone, feet, and thrift- 
iness by the use of a limited amount 
of tankage than I can with any other 
feed.—Independent Farmer. 





HOG AND MAIR. 





Abundant hair on swine, lively and 
somewhat fine and soft, growing out 
of a pliable skin, which is neither 
thick nor papery, and free from mank 
conditions, tells the story of robust 
health, vigor, thrift and active circu- 
lation. The ideal hog should not be 
sleepy and sluggish, nor, on the other 
hand, restless and uneasy. Free ac- 
tion and a bright, sprightly mannér 
are signs of good digestion and good 
health. 

If he is a comfortable, good-natured, 
friendly creature, wide-awake, dispos- 
ed to visit with his owner instead of 
running away from him, and has the 
other points of excellence mentioned, 
he can scarcely fail to be a joy to his 
possessor and approximate, in the eyes 
of many, a thing of beauty.—From Co- 
burn’s “Swine in America.” 


CHEER. 








Well, my friend, what makes you sad 
When all around are feeling glad? 
Cheer up a bit and crack a smile, 

See you do it; ‘tis worth the while. 
Then kindly greet those whom you 
meet. 

Forget the troubles you have had 

And just be giad. 

‘ $t. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR, 





in the two lots at the close of this 
period was 109 and 122 pounds, re- 
spectively. Rating the lambs at four 
cents per pound, the authors calcu- 
late that they would have yielded a 
profit of 44 cents and 92 cents per 
head per lot, respectively, and it was 
believed that the lambs had reached 
the limit of profitable feeding. 

The rations previously fed were 
continued for five weeks, and the 
lambs were shorn to learn whether 
this would induce further profitable 
gain. The total fleece from the two 
lots weighed, respectively, 79 and 80.5 
pounds. 

The authors note that the amount 
of grain eaten steadily decreased 
during each succeeding week of the 
period. Lot 1 consumed only 77.25 
pounds during the last week of the 
test, and lot 2 only 76.5 pounds. The 
decline was quite uniform, and it is 
stated wes not due to injudicious or 
eareless feeding. 

The lambs were not cloyed, but had 
simply reached the limit of their abil- 
ity profitably to convert grain into 
mutton. The results of this part of 
the experiment are very conclusive 
and plain. 

Practically no returns were obtain- 
ed from the grain fed after the sheep 
were shorn, and consequently all the 
food, labor and risk involved in keep- 
ing the sheep during this period were 
a total loss. These sheep had un- 
doubtedly been fed up to the limit 
before they were shorn, and the effect 
of the shearing was entirely insuf- 
ficient materially to affect their abil- 
ity to lay on more flesh at a profit, 
or, in some instances, to retain what 
they had already acquired. 

What the effect would have been 
had this shearing been done earlier, 
before they had reached the limit of 
profitable feeding, we can not, of 
course, determine from this experi- 
ment; nor can we say what the ef- 
fect would have been had 
ration been changed. - 





the grain 


and 





"316 @BAY BLDG., CINCINNATI, OH10 
ee 


Enough has been learned from this 
e periment to show that feeders 
should be very cautious about at- 
tempting to get profitable gains from 
sheep that have nearly reached the 
limit of profitable feeding, or are “fin- 
ished,” by simply taking their fleeces 
off, believing, as some feeders claim, 
that this will give them a new lease 
of life. 


GRAY & CO. 
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SELECTING THE BREED OF SHEEP 





Farmers who contemplate the rais- 
ing of sheep on their farms are urged 
by the department to give consider- 
able thought to the selection of a 
breed. In all, there are 30 breeds of 
improved sheep that have been 
brought to fixed types. . Of these, 12 
are already well established in the 
United States and others are gain- 
ing in popularity. Each has its own 
points of superiority and the farmer 
must be guided in his choice by the 
individual conditions, bearing in mind, 
however, the fact that any breed is 
superior to no breed. 

Although it is hardly to be expected 
that every farmer in a neighborhood 
will select the same breed of sheep, 
there are several advantages to be 
derived from a number’s doing 50. 
For example, new rams can be pur- 
chased for the common benefit when 
any individual owner might well hesi- 
tate at the expense, and if the lambs 
are ready in large numbers for mar- 
ket at the same time they may be 
shipped cheaply by the carload or the 
buyers may find it worth their while 
to come after them. 

In selecting a breed it should be 
remembered that no system of sheep 
farming is likely to be long success- 
ful which leaves out of account either 
wool or mutton. One or the other, 
however, may well be emphasized ac- 
cording to local conditions. Thus if 
pasturage is sparse, feed expensive, 
and marketing arrangements poor, 
wool will naturally be the first con- 
sideration. On the other hand, where 
conditions are more favorable, a breed 
will be selected for its mutton qual- 
ities. Even then, however, there is 
a wide latitude of choice. 

In order to assist the farmer in 
this choice, the department has just 
published in Farmers’ Bulletin ‘576, 
“Breeds of Sheep for the Farm,” de- 
scriptions and photographs of the 
principal breeds, together with the 
addresses of the secretaries of various 
breeding associations, from whom ad- 
ditional information can be obtained. 
These breeds may be divided into 
three main groups—the Middle Wool, 
the Long Wool, and the Fine Wool. 
All the Middle Wool breeds have been 
developed primarily for mutton. The 
Long Wools also are bred chiefly for 
mutton. They are the largest of all 
sheep and thrive best where food 
can be obtained without much travel. 
They do well also in regions of ex- 
cessive rainfall. The Fine Wools, in- 
cluding the American Merinos and 
the Rambouilett, have been bred al- 
most entirely for their wool alone. 

Some of these many breeds, says the 
bulletin, should be selected and main- 
tained, for it is rarely good policy to 
cross sheep. 





The amount digested, and not the 
amount eaten, gives horses strength. 
A colt needs to be kept eating and 
growing and exercising, and any- 
thing except fattening, as long as he « 
has time assigned him by nature te 

grow, 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Becretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at’all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields @ 
Satisfactory return to each Individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 
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With the largest wheat crop in the 
history of the country—Kansas alone 
having a $100,000,000 crop—what can 
keep back that long expected wave of 
prosperity? 





A dairy is a manufactory in which t) 
convert the vegetables of the farm into 
a finished and final product, and so 
concentrate it that it is put on the 
market at the least cost for freight, 
says an exchange. 





That eggs can be marketed success- 
fully by parcel post, and that this 
method frequently secures a better 
price for the producer and a fresher 
article for the consumer, has been dem- 
onstrated by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 





Farmers should keep pooks. All 
business men keep records of their 
business during the year, and they 
‘would be groping in the dark if they 
‘neglected to do so. The farmer is a 
-business man and cannot possibly 
manage his affairs without the aid of 
books. 





Probably the most important print- 
ed matter that reaches the farmer is 
his weekly farm paper. No up-to-date 
farmer can possibly get along without 
the many helps of the varied depart- 
menta carefully compiled for his use. 
Good reading matter is indispensible 





to any family, but the farm paper 
means much more to the wide-awake 
farmer than any other literature. 





Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who be- 
fore her marriage to the New York 
millionaire was Miss Gertrude Van- 
derbilt, will execute a mural fountain 
entitled “El Dorado,” which will 
terminate the colonades on one side of 
the main entrance to the grounds at 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco in 1915. The 
companion fountain, on the other side 
of the. entrance will be the work of 
Mrs. Edith Woodman Burroughs, and 
will be called “The Fountain of Youth.” 





FERTILIZE THE SOIL, NOT THE 
CROP. 


“Fertilize the soil, not the crop,” 
is the slogan of the soil fertility ex- 
perts of the College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State Unirersity. They say it 
is a mistake to talk about a “corn 
fertilizer” and ‘‘wheat fertilizer.” Ex- 
periments have shown that an ap- 
plication of phosphorus on some 
soils, for instance, will largely in- 
crease the yield of every crop grown 
and not only the one immediately fol- 
lowing application. All crops will 
be good, say these men, if the soil is 
supplied with the elements of plant 
food which it lacks. In order to tell 
what plant food is lacking they want 
to see the soil and surrounding coun- 
try. Putting this idea into practice 
arrangements have been made to send 
a representative of the College of 
Agriculture to farms all over the state 
to give advice in the purchase and 
home mixing of fertilizers. Readers of 
this paper may secure one of these 
visits, which are free, by simply writ- 
ing A. B..Graham, College of Agricul- 
ture, Columbus, Ohio. The dates open 
are in the latter part of July and 
during August. 





NEW BULLETIN ON 
INSECTS, 


—_— 


HOUSEHOLD 


“Ten Common Household Insects” 
is the title of a new extension bul- 
letin which is now available from the 
College of Agriculture. It was writ- 
ten by Prof. Herbert Osborn and con- 
tains many timely suggestions ag to 
the best method of control of the 
most troublesome of household insects, 
including the house fly, mosquito, 
cockroach, bedbug, clothes moth, car- 
pet beetle, house ant, meal moth and 
saw-toothed beetle. In speaking of 
the control of the house fly, Prof. 
Osborn says, “Strict attention to the 
disposition of all decaying materials 
such as manure and garbage is the 
real basis of control. All such ma- 
terials should be disposed of prompt- 
ly. This disposal is provided for in 
towns and cities but on farms and in 
small towns where there is no sew- 
age system or direct control, personal 
attention to such disposition is neces- 
sary. The most effective disposition 
of stable litter, providing against fly 
breeding and retaining the fertilizing 
value, is to spread it at once upon the 
fields, where it may soon dry out. If 
it is necessary that it accumulate for 
any length of time, it should be stored 
in tight receptacles and_ either 
treated with substances that will de- 
stroy the flies or should be covered 
or screened so as to exclude them.” 





IRRATIONAL SCHOOLCHILDREN, 





It is ont often realized that irra- 
tional individuals who. reach insane 
asylums in early adult life have prob- 
ably shown during their school years 
indications that they were either dis- 
tinctly lacking in’intelligence or were 
of perverted minds. This constitutes 
one of the most important problems 
of modern school life. Those familiar 
with educational systems know that 
usually most of the difficulty in man- 
aging a class, particularly of boys, is 
caused by one or two pupils who are 
not amenable to ordinary discipline. 
Commonly these pupils are -a little 
older than the average of the class 
because they have been left behind in 
several examinations, and their added 
age and superiority of strength gives 
them an unfortynate .influence over 
other pupils. Often neither teachers 
nor principals can govern them. They 
have all the cunning. of the insane 
and sometimes t that no one can 
matiage them and no one dare touch 











. functions. 


them. In fact, the mothers of many 
such boys admit that they have al- 
ways been uncontrollable. 
In some - places; particularly the 
larger cities, special schools are pro- 
vided for these deficient children, but 
very often this class of pupils either 
keep out of such schools, or they are 
deliberately kept out because they 
exert an unfortunate influence on 
other children of low-grade intelli- 
gence, often take advantage of them 
and cruelly abuse them. One or two 
unmanageable children who consume 
the teacher’s energy without purpose 
and set a bad example to the other 
pupils may create lamentable discip- 
linary conditions in the whole school; 
and many schools in this country are | 
being corducted under such condi- 





tions. : Many school-teachers can tell 
of being frightened or even of being | 
threatened with weapons by such chil- ; 
dren; not a few have preferred to} 
have nothing to do with such pupils | 
and have allowed them to go their} 
own way rather than suffer the worry 
or run the risks involved in the at- 
tempt to control or discipline such | 
pupils. Yet the public has not been} 
aroused to the dangers involved in| 
the failure to recognize and segre-| 
gate deficient children, as adult luna- 
tics are segregated, for the sake of | 
society. | 

This subject has been placed in the 
limelight by the murder of a school- 
teacher in western New York. She 
had, as many teachers have, special 
sympathy with this class of pupil and 
Was going to visit the father of one 
such in order to secure a mutual| 
understanding between home and 
school. The conditions of the mur-} 
der seem to make it clear that it was 
more of an irrational than a criminal | 
deed. , | 

The solution of this problem, says 
the Journal of the American Medical | 
Association, requires expert medical | 
assistance. Indeed, in some places ; 
such expert aid is already used in the | 
care of these pupils. A crime such! 





| as that recently reported should make 
| plain the imperative necessity of deal- 


ing adequately with this 


wherever it exists. 


problem | 





INSANITY DEFENSES IN CRIMINAL 
CASES, 





The rule briefly stated, writes Mr. 
Frank Moss of the New York Bar in 
the April Case and Comment, The 
Lawyer’s Magazine, is that every man 
is presumed to be sane and account- 
able for his acts, and that he cannot 
be exonerate! for insanity unless 
when he committed the act he was 
suffering under such a defect of rea- 
son as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act or (if he did know 
it) that the act was wrong. That 
rule has been enacted in the penal 
law, whiclf goes further, and says (in 
substance) that a mere morbid pro- 
pensity to commit the act is not a 
defense. 

The latter provision affects condi- 
tions such as kleptomania and pyro- 
mania. 

The insanity which in law excuses 
a criminal act is that which affects 
the conceptive functions of the mind. 
Insanity affecting the executive func- 
tions alone is not a defense. 

This distinction is defended on the 
ground that it is necessary for the 
safety of society,—that if it did not 
exist, any criminal might claim that 
he “couldn’t help it,” and thus raise 
a reasonable doubt, because of the 
difficulty of exploring the mind and 
upsetting his false claim. To the 
scientific mind the distinction seems 
to be dangerous in the possibility of 
convicting lunatics,—but in practice 
the defense as made is submitted to 
the jury, and it has been found that 
juries are impressed with the defense 
of insanity if it be meritorious and 
they give the benefit of it to the de- 
fendants without being affected by 
the fine distinction between the con- 
ceptive and the executive mental 


If a defendant is acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, the jyry must 
state the fact with the verdict, and 
then the court if it deems.the de- 
fendant dangerous may commit him 
to a staté insane asylum until he 
becomes sane, .That is_ the. situation 
of Harry Thaw, who occasionally ap- 
plies for release on the grownd that 
he has become sane. 








HEREDITY VERSUS FOOD Wm; 
VELOPMENT, 


It has become a dictum 
those most interested in the punt 
of cattle that “breed. rather than fag 
determines the. quality and output ‘ 
milk. The food of an animal 
varied within very wide limits gia” 
out altering the composition 9 
milk, provided that the ration ig suf. 
ficient in amount. The only gg. 
stituent which is known to be alteus 
in milk by changes in the foog 
ply of the mother is the fat, 
composition of butter may be 
fected somewhat by the food suppligt 
to the cow; Lut normally little if 
influence on the chemical make-up 
the milk can be produced by 
variations in the mineral content } 
the food. xs 

The question as to what extent, jf 
any, the structure and development g 
the offspring can be affected by diy 
character of the maternal diet ig 
somewhat analogous to that Which 
concerns the possible alterations jj 
the milk produced by the mother, i 
idea current among Cattle-raiserg jg 
that a Ligh mineral content in thy 
ration will cause excessive bone fop 
mation in the offspring. 

It hag been remarked that “assump 
tions in nutrition are dangerous* 
The questions raised in the foregoins 
discussion cannot well be tested by 
experiment on human beings; but th 
effect which a high lime-intake y 
the mother may have on the skeletal 
development of the offspring has beg 
subjected to experiment in the 
mestic animals. Since grains are de 
ficient in calcium, farm rations made 
up wholly of them will not supply 
growing animals a sufficient amount 
of this element. For this reagop 
growing or breeding swine, fed ex 
tirely on grain, should receive an at 
ditional supply of calcium, either af 
calcium carbonate or calcium pho 
phate or in leguminous hay. 
drain on the organism with conse 
quent loss of calcium is thus averted, 
The new Wisconsin experiments, 
however, have shown that though the 
nutrition of the mother has a great 
influence on the offspring, the size 
not modified by the liberal supply of 
any one element. Although a high 
calcium ration, containing over fivé 
times as much lime as the stand 
ration, was added to the feed of 
mother during the entire period &f 
gestation, no evidence was gaine 
that the skeleton of the fetus was 
creased in any dimension or in ¢ 
cium content thereby. If size can 
influenced at all by the quantitativé 
relation of the nutrients supplied, # 
is clear that many factors are i 
volved and not a single mineral ee 
ment. Size, says the Journal of 
American Medical Association, is 
a very large measure fixed 
heredity. 
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DONT STOP CULTIVATING 
CORN AND COTTON, 





In the country correspondence 
the press of the state, the 8 
is becoming frequent that “the fam 
ers are almost ready to lay by 
corn and cotton.” Texas has had a 
unusually wet spring, which Yh 
probably indicates a dry summer 
it is a we]l known fact that DB 
do not root so deeply in the 
springs. Therefore, if there has ¢ 
been a time when the crops 5! 
receive frequent shallow cyltiv 
up to the time of making the eaf 
the opening of ‘the boll that time™ 
now. Maintaining the soil mule 
cultivation will keep all the me 
in the ground, moisture that will 
greatly needed if there should be 
season of drouth. Two or three 
plowings of corn have been kne 
make a @ifference of from 5 
per cent in the yields, and this Gms 
ence expressed in dollars and ce 
will mean a good deal later on. 78" 
ers should not be too ready to & 
by,” since keeping at it will make ™ 
crops more profitable. 

Here is the advice given © ™ 
farmer by Colone} Bxall: a 

“We quit cultivating all & ® 
crops too soon;. laying by # & 
which means throwing a litle @ 
to it and deserting it, costs this @ 
try peered eee et — a] 

2 should you“ a 
vo obered $500. ae°e 
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mium for the best yearling steer that 
would be shown this year, and that I 
had bought a good calf on the first 
of January that would. be just the 
right age to show in October, that I 
had fed him properly balanced ra- 
tion, right in quantity and in quality, 
had taken first-class care of him in 
every way and that he had responded 
splendidly to the treatment and that 
on the first day of July he weighed 
990 pounds and I had said to him: 
“Buck, you have often heard-meé 
say that I am going to show you at 
the fair and hope to win a premium. 
Now, it is true that the grass is a 
little short and the water is some- 
what scarce and that there are ticks 
and mosquitoes and other things to 
contend with, but you have had such 
an unusual opportunity in the early 
part of your life, you are so vigorous, 
pig, and strong that it seems to me 
that you ought to be able from now 
on to take care of yourself. I want 


to go fishing; there is the pasture; 
do the very best you can and meet 
me on the first of October and we 


will show, and I hope that we can 
win a pize.” 


“You have possibly carefully pre- 
pared your land. I hope that you 
have selected your seed with care, 


that you have planted and cultivated 
it, keeping up a constant mulch culti- 
yation, so as to lose no moisture by 
capillary . attraction or unnecessary 
evaporation, and that you have not 
allowed any weed to get any nutri- 
ment or moisture that the crop should 
have, that you have religiously done 
all of these things until the corn is 
four feet high, vigorous and strong 
with a large amount of live weight to 
sustain and is just getting ready to 


determine whether it will raise one 
ear to the stalk or two ears, big ears 
or little ears, or no ears, according 
to whether there is enough food to 
sustain life, and then produce a crop, 


you as a rule, treat it just as I treat- 
ed Buck—throw a little earth to it, 
say that you have “laid it by” and go 
fishing or somewhere else and leave it 
to fight the hot winds, the dry earth, 
the suckers and the weeds and get 


ready to perform its life work. You 
cannot expect, under such circum- 
stances, to win any more than I 


could expect to win with my prize 
steer Buck.” 

Other crops of like nature should 
be cultivated with shallow cultiva- 
tion that cuts no root but does pre- 
vent loss by evaporation and loss by 
growth of weeds, until they are fully 
matured—Texas Industrial Congress. 





WHITE GRUBS., 





From the data available, it seems 
that three or four of our five species of 
white grubs will be in the May-beetle 
or June-bug stage this year and that 
potatoes, corn, and other plants sus- 
ceptible to the attack of white grubs 
Will be relatively little injured by 
them. It should also be a good year 
for transplanting strawberries, as they 
Will become established with less in- 
jury from the grubs. These plants 
should be well cultivated throughout 
the summer to keep down the weeds, 
thus preventing the adult beetles from 
laying their eggs in such places. For 
egg-laying, the beetles prefer land oc- 
cupied by timothy, grain, or other 
vegetation. Such places should be as 
far away from trees as possible, as the 
adult beetles feed upon the foliage of 
Various trees, such as oak, maple 
and poplar. Next-.year, these fields 


Should not be planted with corn or to 


botatoes, which are liable to attack, as 


* they will, no doubt, be infested with 


large numbers of white grubs. 
enever possible, such animals as 


, - bigs, and chickens should be allowed 


Tun underneath the trees upon 
Which the beetles are feeding. The 


“beetles feed at night and during the 


daytime remain hidden on the ground 


’ Where pigs and chickens readily find 


m. The larger.the number of these 
beetles destroyed this summer, the less 
the injury likely. to be done by white 
trubs next year. Some good might be 
accomplished by. jarring the trees upon 


+ Nhich the beetles are feeding at night, 


having first spread. a sheet’ under the 
- The beetles will. drop..onto the 
sheet, from which they. ean. readily be/ 
Collected. and destroyed.— William 
&, : Division of: Batomelegy, Unik 


( Yersity Farm; St. Pauk 
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33-PIECE DINNER SET 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 


big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to -distribute 
a great many more of these 


magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes’ every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
large plates. 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 

deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 


HHH MAAARH 











Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of. high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the ied roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won't wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process;. the delicate enamel! 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exelusive order by the best 
known pottery {1 America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chigaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 





Saint Louis, 


- 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
horhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
tight now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
ef the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We wil also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they Nke it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit of t-ouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbor: and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to I take all the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou*® of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
get as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 


your name on the coupan and the. 


whole outfit, including needles, .col- 
ored picture of dishes, ful} instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 







































































41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set. alone wil 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you r splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful. high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 4@ 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any mcecans— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them aznd open your crate—- 
just like the woman above is doing, 
This surprise gift is a beauty—somee 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or fox 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wkat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set 0 
dishes my plan for paying the freigh 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time tat you can’t fail te. 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make gp your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—gquick, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, pieture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer: It is under. 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion In signing this coup--. 








Name cecicesevaarriTeees een 


P. °o. C9OHKSHRACH HOLL OSHS Sha tea 


R. Fr. D.. seeeeere . State. eesSeeeve 
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~ Home Circle 


IF SHE WOULD. 


By Goose Quill. 
If she would cast a vote why let her, 
Perhaps ’twould make this old world 

better, 
For I do not wish to rob 
Any woman of a job 
That she has a will to do, 
For I think it is right, don’t you, 
That she should be shown a bit of 
chivalry? 

When she chose twixt death and life 
Striving to be a cheering wife, 
Men have gloated o’er her fall, 
Thanking God that it was all 
Due to her that sin crept in 
That little patch of garden 
But I scarce believe the story (literal), 
For in the ages old and hoar, 
Man did make a mighty roar 
If a woman chanced to do or say 
Something in a worldly way. 
I am glad of woman’s sin, 
For that moment was borned within 
Her warm heart love and sympathy 
For an erring soul like me. 
Let her vote—God bless her, yes— 
Let her have an equal guess. 











VISITING THE HOME FOLKS, 
By Jasper Blines. 

The home folks may well include all 
of the thousands of readers of the Ru- 
ral World, yet there is an especial au- 
dience assembled in one particular 
room, and to these good folks we as- 
sign the happy honor and name of 
Home Circle. My best wishes to you 
all. 

“And where are the friends of my 
youth?” some poet asked. And we may 
wonder where are the friends of the 
Home Circle of former years? So 
many have ceased to write for the de- 
partment, while a few continue far out 
on the firing line of action. The vet- 
erans deserve extra reward for their 
faithfulness, whether in war or in 
peace. 

I wish I could mention all your 
names, and hope to write a list for fu- 
ture use. There used to be E. B. Hea- 
ton and Mrs. Teagarden, but they, 
along with a host of other worthies, 
fail to appear at our hall of friendship. 
Annie Hoffarth calls on us occasional- 
ly, and is decorated with an extra 
mame. Friends, think of this serious- 
ly: Are we justified in neglecting the 
one select department of all the paper? 
What would a country or a people be 
without permanent and distinct homes 
of their own, and likewise, what an in- 
ferior affair is a paper which lacks the 
high elements of a home department 
or home features. I say, let us rally 
to the banner, away out on the firing 
line. Move out and take new territory, 
and send to the Home Circle the best 
sentiments which inspiration gives to 
you. I am enthusiastic on this theme. 
I am for the best elements of life, 
morally, spiritually and otherwise. 





MYSTERIOUS CELESTIAL VISITOR. 





Editor Rural World: I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. John Heskett 
of Douglas, Ariz., who desires some 
information in regard to a mysterious 
celestial visitor that appeared in the 
early 80s, and which was occulted by 
the moon, one minute after Mr. Hes- 
kett first discovered it. The occulta- 
tion continued only for a very short 
time, when the star emerged from the 
moon on the lower side, and in less 
than 10 mirfutes from this time the 
star disappeared below the western 
horizon. ‘The star was large and very 
bright, and when first seen was only a 
short distance above the moon. The 
moon at the time being midway be- 
tween the zenith and the western hori- 
zon. When I first . began to study, 
about this anomalistic body I thoyght 
it must be one of those new stars of 
recent construction, but as its velocity 
was so great that it passed from the 
moon to the horizon in'the short space 
of time of 10 minutes, I concluded that 
it must have been some object much 
nearer the earth than a star ever gets, 
and consequently .I think.it must have 
been a large meteor. A star that is 
far enough away from the earth to be 
beyond the earth’s attraction, could 
never pass ove; so much sp2ce in so 
short a‘time, according to tj-* general 
velocity of -celestial-bodies.. Meteors 





appear to move with great rapidity, for 
the simple reason that they are nearby 
objects. The luminous orbs visible to 
the unaided eye in the firmament, are 
the nearest bodies to the earth, outside 
of the solar system, yet their distance 
is almost infinite, arid as a result, their 
apparent motions are very slow, so 
slow that without the use of instru- 
ments we can hardly detect any move- 
ments among them in the course of a 
century, yet they are constantly mov- 
ing with a prodigious velocity. Had 
the movements of that mysterious ob- 
ject mentioned above been slow and 
almost imperceptible, it should have 
been considered as one of those new 
stars that the Creator suddenly ushers 
into existence, as the observer states 
that it appeared suddenly. Comets ap- 
pear and disappear gradually, yet when 
moving through their perihelia, their 
velocity is prodigious. The body tn 
question, appeared too suddenly to be 
considered as a comet, and if it had 
appeared as analmost stationary ob- 
ject, it should have been considered as 
a newly created world. Many people 
ridicule the idea of new creations, but 
nevertheless astronomers know that 
creative power is constantly being 
exerted, and there is nothing incon- 
sistent with either reason or revela- 
tion in the supposition that creative 
work will go forward during all the 
revolutions of an interminable exist- 
ence. In the most remote regions of 
telescopic observation, among the ir- 
resolvable nebulae, there is demon- 
strative evidence that such work is 
slowly going forward on a scale of 
magnitude that appears wonderful to 
finite beings. Perhaps some people 
might ask the question why God, who 
is infinite in wisdom and power should 
prefer to carry on such work in such 
avery slow manner. There is an end- 
less duration of time for such work 
and there is no cause for hurry. The 
time of terrestrial beings is limited to 
three score years and ten, and to ac- 
complish anything man must keep 
busy and be energetic. It is likely 
that on the innumerable worlds that 
diversify the fields of immensity, that 
there are legions of bright intelli- 
gences who are far more able to study 
the works of their Creator than we of 
a fallen world are, who cannot proper- 
ly appreciate the wonders of creation, 
and that thereby the glory of God 
would be manifested to an extraordi- 
nary degree if the unfolding process 
should be gradual. 

It is a singular circumstance that a 
newly created orb, or a meteor should 
be occulted by the moon. I have neve: 
heard of an instance of that kind be- 
fore, but I suppose that in 1833 me- 
teors were as numerous as snowflakes 
in a blizzard, on that memorable night 
when people thought the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. Most meteors we 
see are near the earth, but most likely 
there are some that circulate around 
the earth which may be considered as 
a satellite of our planet, while other 
miniature worlds may perform revolu- 
tions around the moon, and yet remain 
invisible to terrestrial eyes. There- 
fore it is possible that small bodies 
may on rare occasions be occulted by 
the lunar orb, as well as those immense 
luminous orbs that keep at a remote 
distance. J. M. MILLER. 





TUBERCULOSIS IN PETS. 





Cats, dogs and parrots are subject to 
this disease. Cats and dogs suffering 
from either the human or the bovine 
type, and parrots from both of these 
and also from the type peculiar to all 
birds. For three kinds of pets the 
human type of bacillus is by far the 
most frequent. 

A French authority has recently 
stated that dogs and cats frequenting 
the restaurants in Paris are tubercu- 
lous. 

Infected dogs and cats are especially 
dangerous in the household owing to 
their intimate association with chil- 
dren, as well as from the fact that they 
are usually fed from plates, saucery 
etc., used by the family. Parrots have 
most likely contracted the disease 
from the habit of feeding them tit-bits 
from the mouth, and are able to convey 
it in the same way, and in sneezing 
and coughing they spread their dis- 
charge all over the room. 

Satisfactory diagnosis cannot be 
made from clinical symptoms alone, 
and many pets that seem perfectly we]l 
may be a source of danger. It is a 





very necessary precaution to take vet- 
erinary advice when cat, dog or parrot 
is constantly ailing or has a chronic 
discharge of any kind, and it would 
be the part of wisdom to have them 
periodically tested whether ailing or 
not.—Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





COLOR OF BUTTER AND MILK. 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 


That the rich yellow color demanded 
by the public in dairy products is pri- 
marily due to the character of the 
cow’s feed is demonstrated by recent 
experiments carried on by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in co-op- 
eration with the Missouri State Experi- 
ment Station. For some years dairy 
experts have been studying this ques- 
tion. Their conclusion is that, al- 
though to some extent a breed charac- 
teristic, the intensity of this yellow 
color may, within certain limits, be 
increased or diminished at will by 
changing the animal’s rations. 

Chemical tests show that the yellow 
pigment in milk consists of several 
well-known pigments found in green 
plants. Of these the principal one is 
carotin, so called because it consti- 
tutes a large part of the coloring mat- 
ter of carrots. The other yellow pig- 
ments in the milk are known as xan- 
thophyllis. These are found in a num- 
ber of plants including grass, but are 
especially abundant in yellow autumn 
leaves. 

These pigments pass directly from 
the feed into the milk. This explains 
the well-known fact that fresh green 
grass and carrots increase the yellow- 
ness of butter, the only standard by 
which the average person judges its 
richness. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of these pigments is de- 
posited in the body fat and elsewhere 
in the cow. When the ration is 
changed to one containing fewer caro- 
tin and xanthophyll constituents, this 
hoarded store is gradually drawn upon 
and in consequence the yellowness of 
the milk does not diminish so rapidly 
as it otherwise would. This yellowness 
increases, however, the instant the 
necessary plant pigments are restored 
to the ration. 

Green grass is probably richer in 
carotin than any other dairy feed. 
Cows fed on it will therefore produce 
the highest colored butter. Green 
corn, in which xanthophylis consti- 
tute the chief pigment, will also pro- 
duce a highly colored product. On the 
ether hand a ration of bleached clover 
hay and yellow corn is practically de- 
void:of yellow pigments and the milk 
from cows fed upon it will gradually 
lose its color. It is, of course, indis- 
putably true that the breed does in- 
fluence the color of the milk fat; but 
vary the ration and there will be a 
corresponding variation in the color 
of the milk fat in each breed. 

In cows of the Jersey and Guernsey 
breeds the body fat is frequently of 
such a deep yellow color that some 
butchers and consumers look with dis- 
favor upon beef from these breeds. For 
this prejudice there is absolutely no 
justification. The yellowness of the 
fat springs from the same causes as 
the yellowness of the milk fat and 
there is no reason for objecting in one 
case to the very thing that is prized in 
the other. 





YOU NEED MEDICINE AT ¢ 
TIME, : 





When nature falters and from 


work a tired, wornout body is unabk — 


to perform its natural functions, 
LA R. BERRY’S CREOLE TEA ig jg. 
dicated and may be confidently relieg 


upon to stimulate the liver and jy — 


freely taking it all the year a 


by old and young alike, Chronic Gg. © 


stipation, Indigestion, Colds, Rhey 
tism, Bad Complexion and Skin Dig. 
eases can be relieved and overcome 
For nursing mothers, after it 
steeped, as told on each box, and 
children, there is nothing better thay 
ELLA R. BERRY’S CREOLE TEA jg 
Herb form. A little sugar can fg 
added to the tea and mild doses, aq 
ministered from time to time, 
keep them well and healthy. At ajj 
drug stores, 10 cts. a box. 





50 Embroidery Patterns Free iyi:. vines nom 


trated farm magazine, we send 50 embroig. 
ery designs and instruction book free, if you 
send only 10c for three months’ trial gu}. 
scription. Address, “The Country Home” 
Dept. 313, St. Joseph, Misseuri. 








————_ ss 
TO FRESHEN VELVET. 





When one wishes to remodel an old 
hat the velvet may be cleaned, and 
freshened by steaming. 

The velvet must first be brushed and 
shaken free from dust. The soil may 
be removed with gasoline. If gasoline 
is used be sure it has entirely evap- 
orated before steaming. 

Heat an iron very hot, turn the iron 
so the flat surface is uppermost, and 
cover this surface with a wet cotton 
cloth. While the steam is strong place 
the wrong side of the velvet against 
the steaming cloth and gently pat the 
pile with a soft-haired clothes brush 
(use an up and down motion as this 
raises the pile.) ; 

As the cotton cloth dries move along 
so a new wet spot is over the iron or 
take a wet sponge and dampen the 
dry spot. 

After the pile is brushed up and 
steamed rub the back of the velvet 
across the hot iron to remove the 
creases and to dry. 

Care should be taken not to press 
the velvet with the fingers or fold ur 
til it is thoroughly dry. 

re’ 





Marshmallow Cake—Beat 2 cups 
sifted sugar and 1 cup butter till 
creamy,, Add 3 well-beaten eggs, 1 
cup milk, 4 cups sifted flour, 1% 
teaspoons of baking powder, and the 
juice of two lemons. Divide into 
three buttered cake tins, and bake ia 
a moderate oven. Mix _ together 1 
tablespoon cornstarch, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, and % 
cup milk. Heat 1 cup milk and add 
the flour mixture with % cup sugat 
Stir till smooth and cook five mim 
utes, stirring all the time. Remove 
from the stove, cool, and add % 
pound marshmallows, and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Beat lightly till partially 
melted, and cool before spreading 
cake. Decorate with white frosting 
and marshmallows. 





A correspondent wishes the address 
of “Early Alice” and Jeanneta Knight 
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Will Shoot 350 Times 


AUTOMATIC 
REPEATER 


Works Like a 
WINCHESTER 
















& Marlin. 







black walnut. 







distribute 
$2.00. collected and we will ship you 
Air Rifle to pay you for your work. 











give 
your name today. 












BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 
ons 


Without Reloading 


Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
always wanted—a real repeater that 
loads automatically just like a Winchester or 
Nearly 3 feet 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, 
all kinds of amall game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc, Barrel and all wor 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-poli 
This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. Ne 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular - 
caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerfal air rifle ever invented. 
SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address, and we will mail you 
2 * feee and postpaid, 20 large beautiful pictures to 
your friends on our grand 10 Cent Offer. the 
absolutely free this 350-Shot Repeating 
Remember, you risk not one penny, a3 We 
take back all pictures if you cannot dispose of them. We guarantee to refund = 
$2.00 if you are not more than delighted with your Rifle after you receive it. 
 “— two alike, as an extra prompt 
postal card will do. 


People’s Supply Co., Dept. R. W., 























long, yet weighs 


Then send us 


gift for ness. Send 


Address at once. 
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3 pacts ABOUT GREEN MANURES, | lions to be fed. Last year, 1912, the ex- |a supplementary manure, cowpeas or 
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the enormous value of this method of 
soy beans are sown in the summer and | soil-building and will keep it before 
plowed under just before frost, the | the eyes of her readers. 

land then being sown to vetch, clover 


ports of food and grain products was 
have long been an advocate of the | millions less than ever before; this 
of green manures in curing many | year, 1913, it was less than half that 





of the major and minor ills of the soil | of 1912. By 1915 all exportations of tag beh ee apt poly « see Summer Spray for Apple Worm. 
guch as lack of humus, loss of nitrogen, | farm products must have ceased; un- Be pitering combined, the produc. | Many fruit growers spray oie dain 


‘lity ithstand drought, poor] less the average yield per acre is : : : : fter the blossoms fall in 
ee Oe oiek § ; ‘ ars ; ” | tive abilities of this farm are not only | carefully just after the Diossoms 
erops, etc., and I wish it were possible greatly increased which is hardly pos holding their own but are actually in- | an attempt to contro! the apple worm. 
for me to beat it into oe care r ev- | sible. That the average yield must in- creasing each year. Notwithstanding | There is no question but that this is 
reader of this article that the in-|eyitably be increased no one can é . of the most important sprays of 
igligent and continued use of green | doubt, but it will be many years before | that int ys pepeneney. fo a year’ ia poodles. ot this woumn, 
ures is the best, the cheapest and | the increase can be noted; the Ameri- same jand four years: coer | However, sugeests R. B. Cruickshank 
ihe most practical method of restor-|can farmer is a singularly oUstinate | ‘his _ a thie tn beg wer Sgr ser ao te Gollese of Agriculture, Obio 
ing the ae + pr atone creature. It is herd to make — Sonk oad ccutinuceale for more | State University, it should be supple- 
jis, robbed wantonly of their pro-| adopt new methods. However, as ’, ig Bes * | ented By af least one apray tm ane 
itive clement, One At setenelns “Se pasties tae. We We ee ee Het that Ss “Secluin Of the kaneriaee summer. “The codling moth which is 
ee of velding S pi Ba ng lon Big aah Prong a tt SS farmer of the twentieth century will | the pene & eault 3 the apple wea 
: ms i wo genera s in ' - 
~ I will go further and state that | plants which may be used as green arent te be the rational use of green ar “etal makes its appearance abeut 
it is the only method of soil building | manures. All the clovers are good, : the first week in July. These worms 
jn which dependence may be put with | especially crimson clover. Vetch is One word of caution about the use do an immense amount of injury and 
absolute safety. This question of \a veritable soil redeemer as are cow- | Of green manures: Owing to the ex- should be fought. Arsenate of lead 
building up the run-down and worn-/| peas and soy beans. The legumes are | Cessive quantities of acid caused by the used at the rate of about three pounds 
out farms in every section of our | preferable because of their canny abil- | fermenting of the green forage when to 50 gallons of water or bordeaux 
country is the most vital problem con- lity to store nitrogen in the soil. How- plowed under it is advisable to grow sniatane is the material used for this 
fronting the American people today. | somever, there are many other plants only crops which are impervious to pest. It will aid in stopping the rav- 
Every year the average yield per acre | which will do nobly as green manures. this acid the first year after the forage | ages of the curculio and the various 
of the great staples has been falling | Anything that will make a heavy |'S turned under. Two such crops are | caterpillars which are bothersome in 
of, gradually growing smaller and | growth of green forage which may be | Corn and potatoes. Potatoes are im-| 51." where bitter rot or Arkansas 
gmaller, but this has attracted no gen-| turned under while it is still green | proved in quality by the acid as it pre- | blotch is present, bordeaux mixture 
eral notice or alarm, as the gross/ may be used as a green manure. The | vents scab in large degree while corn spray should be ‘used, the two being 
yield has been kept up by the new/|three plants used most on this farm |S not hurt by it, but grain crops such | applied at the same time. 
acres being put under cultivation each | are crimson clover, hairy vetch and | 48 oats and wheat are damaged by the 
,year; the limit of area has now been/winter rye. These three are sown in| acid. Rye does well sown after a | 
reached; there are no more fertile | the cornfield every fall, pastured dur- | €reen manuring crop as does vetch. If you can’t set your hens ob the 
prairies awaiting the plow, the last|ing the winter and plowed under in I trust that the Journal of Agricul-| ground, put a square of sod in the 
frontier has been cleared; and every | the spring, making a never-ending ro- | ture and Star Farmer will recognize | nest and moisten it occasionally. 
year there are more and more mil-| tation. When I feel that the soil needs 





























” PATTERNS FOR RURAL wortp reapers. |CLASSIFIED ror sace DEPARTMENT 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW BATE OF 


‘One. Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. Initials and numbers 
count as words. These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 





9968. Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 








quires 5% yards of 44-inch material MALL * HIN LASSIFIED AD, 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures wt shoes = we ordncs i 
about 144 yards at lower edge. : LIVE STOCK. 


HELP WANTED. 





9981, Ladies’ House Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, Medium 
and large. It requires 314 yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9971. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a 12-year size. 

980. Girl’s Dress With or -Without 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS men_and | pepe SHIRES, splendid lot of pedigreed 
- er r ° ’ . . . 
women over 18. $65 to $150 month. Thou- 
: Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 
sands appointments coming. Common edu- 
eation sufficient. List of positions open free. 3 e . 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
Dep't J 167, Rochester, N. Y. —either sex, $17.50 each, crated for ship- 
ment. Edgeworth Parm, Whitewater, Wis. 

















HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- A FIRST-CLASS registered Guernsey cow, 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full | tuberculin tested, $175.00. B. McAdam, 182 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience | Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 2021, 














Covington, Ky. HOLSTEIN heifer and bull calves out of 
Bloomers. ee ——— —_- See | high-class registered bull and % or better 
Cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 FARMS AND LANDS. Bw. Glibee ait vis. comin Say ey = 





years. It requires 3144 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a 4-year size. 
25. Ladies’ and Misses’ “Balkan” 





FARM HOME in healthy West Fila. No 
drouth, no snow. “Facts about Florida” 
free. W. 5. Reeve, Pensaola, Fla. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS, two youn 
bulls, ready for service, of fine ty an 
breeding. Fully guaranteed. O, R. Boawac 
WRITE ME for prices; cheap lands, ‘any len, Roberts, Wis. 











Dress. : 
; : py size tracts; abundance of rain; good crops; - 
a in four sizes for ladies: 36, 38, fine grass. J. J. Lindsey, Lamesa, Texas. pall oniven 7 ond © mente a et ae 
2 inche i , 8 ‘ .00 an 
and 42 inches bust measure, and in 400-ACRE farm in Hettinger Oo., N. Dak., , $100.00. Nothing better. B. McAdam, 182 4 


all broke but 50 acres: some alfalfa. Will; Wicoonsin 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


trade for land or stock. Box 955, New Eng- - a 
land, N. Dak. arg : 28 HIGH-GRADE Guernsey cows, 36 year- 
Ay ye agg an heifers of exceptional 
STOCK OR GRAIN farm of 108 acres in | @U@!ity for sale; must go quick. Come and 
Southern Indiana, 12 miles north of Louts- | 5e¢ them. H. R. Lebdell, Mukwonago, Wis, 


ri 7 Noble, R. R. 1, Sellersburg, ~ am 

2. oS ee SO ® | FOR SALE—Two-weeks-old bull calf from 

; = | pure-bred, heavy producing Holstein cow. 

A SURE BARGAIN—$450.00 will buy 47 | Ferd Ouellette, Foreman, St. Vincents Farm, 
acres improved, % mile of R. R. station. Or- | 5t- Charles Rock Road, Near Wellston. 

chard and living spring at house. H. J.j/, = nn 


Fisher, Montauk, Mo. 
“ AGENTS. 
WOULD YOU like to buy some good Mon- ~ 
tana land, well adapted to alfalfa, direct from WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
owner, at $12.50 per acre? Write, J. T. Spar- | distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
ling, Medicine Lake, Mont. Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
100 ACRES good land, 10-room nomen: near | tute Pl., Chicago. 
village, large barns, silo, hennery, 15-acres — 4 
timber, fruit, running water, $2,700. Other GENERAL AGENTS—$50 weekly, selling 
farms, $1,000 to $5,000. S. Cruser, Montrose, post cards through our original trust scheme 
Pa. method. No talking required. Sample pack- 
age 10c. Particulars free. Box 103, Belton, 
FOR SALE—Ten acres of good land; all | Texas. 
improved; 20 orange trees; 18 peach trees; | queens ES 


three sizes for misses: 14, 16 and 18 
years. It requires 614 yards of 36- 
inch materia! for a 36-inch size and 54%4 
for 4 16-year size. The skirt measures 
about 1%, yards at the lower edge. 
99879973. Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist 9987 is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
8, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The skirt in six sizes: 22, 24; 26, 28, 
30 and 32 inches waist measure. It 
Tequires 634 yards of 44-inch material 
for the entire dress. The skirt meas- 
ures 11-3 yards at the foot. This calls 
fot two separate patterns, 10c for each. 
9965. Girl’s Slip. 
Cut in five sizes: 2, 4,.6, 8 and .0 
Years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
Mch material for a 6-year size. 
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Ladies’ grapes; figs. Four acres of corn; sugar 
i taree nt ee Si'for 9658.00, Mlouse and barn. M Bigel eee 
in three sizes: Small, medium Yellow Pine, Ala. FOR SALE—Thoroughbred female Fox 








Terrier pups, from excellent ratters and 
SPLENDID FARM of 49 acres, just across | workers, $3 each. Geo. L. Merchant, Spen- 
corporation line from Miami University | cer, Iowa. 
grounds, fertile and well watered, fine for — a a er cme 
dairy and poultry, a splendid chance to edu- MISCELLANEOUS. 
cate children ae ogy 1l-room — 
8 5 


40-42 barn, two si ten cows, 18 acres NEW FLUFF RUGS, maa ; 
i , 2 cuttings of alfalfa in mow gd made of old carpet; 
with i. Possession immediately. Owner, | S#™ple free. Harding Bros, Cuba, Mo. 
Box 273, Oxford, Ohio. WANTED—To 5,000 aaa 

L, A WELL KNOWN orange grower of Os- | $2.00 to $5.00 each. Beechhurst Co., Shelby- 
ceola County, Fia., nave some desirable or- | Ville, Ky. ; 

wes for sale. rices ran rom 

ae ag wee hundred dollars to nine sand INSECT-BAG—It kills 4 not some but 
dollars, on quick sales. I am no real estate all. Safe, simple, ——— and effective. 
agent and am offering for sale my Own prop- Twenty-five _— mps. Fore & 





large. _It requires 2. yards of 44- 
material for a medium size. 























These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
“ch (silver or stamps). 

“you want more than one pattern, 
"84 10 cents for each additional pat- 

desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 

om 'S RURAL WORLD, 716 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 




























erty. Have been in [a 9 oo Roxobel, N. a 
For further particulars, -» write, — 
FORTUNES—tTell your own (or your 
Pattern NO....cee0 S1Z€....0...YOars Mr. J. S. Bronson, Kissimmee, Fla. monn -—Tell your ov ar 





400 ACRES OF RICE, corn or cane land, | future, health, —woanee ~ "mg Glove. at- 




























good large: two-stery residen fairs), etc. Regu ten day 
Bust bebe v) ag toa beautiful timber tand price, 25¢; silver, (no ps). Address, 8. 
PEs ccccccc sll. Waist. ..cccccee dl and river. Large pamping “plant tectedes. la Harvey, Ih. 
also tenant’s house; to be 50) ‘or A 
oa sere Schaum Mcaehyft, Mutat athens | uote thers boxe eitar?/T11 Spend Aeans 
a Piece eee nenener eee eee eeeeete ee ee a for full mee 
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Horseman 


Middleton, Pa., dates have been 
changed from Sept. 1-4 to Aug. 25-28. 








Oshkosh, Wis., dates are Sept. 22- 
25 instead of Sept. 23-26. 





Paris, Tenn., dates are Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3, instead of Sept. 22. 

Billy Burk, 2:03%, is not dead. He 
was very ill in Russia but has en- 
tirely recovered. 





Will Caton leads all money-winning 
drivers in Russia this spring and is 
earning his $2,000 a month salary. 





Charley C., p., 2:13%, by Symbol 
Patch, and hailing from Kansas, was 
an easy winner in the 2:14 pace at 
Detroit last week. 





John J Ryan, Jr., who trained and | 


drove Directum I., p., 2:02%, to his 
record, is proprietor of a hotel at his 
home town, Chester, Pa. 





Lady Cochato, the high-priced trot- 
ter in Mike McDeavitt’s stable, that 
worked in 2:06% last year, was on 
her bad behavior at Detroit last week 
and finished 6-dis. in the 2:24 trot. 

Peter Pearl, 2:16%, 4, by Peter 
the Great, 2:07%, owned by W. E. D. 
Stokes, driven by Vance Nuckols, 
won the 2:24 trot at Detroit. His 
dam is Pearl Light, p., 2:18%, by 
Searchlight, p., 2:03%, next dam 
Pearl Onward, 2:06%, by Onward, 
2:25%. 








Hedger, p., 2:16%, by Hedgewood 
Boy, 2:01, winner of the 2:15 pace at 
Detroit, was used by Henry B. Rea 
of Pittsburg as a buggy horse until 
about a month ago. Mr. Rea_ sent 
him to his son Guy, who trains at 
Lexington, Ky., and the latter won 
with him last week. 





Wm. F Atkinson, circuit secretary 
yf the Central Missouri Short Ship 
Circuit; calls attention of horsemen 
to the fact that hobbles are only 
barred in the 2:20 pace in the circuit 
and that in all other pacing classes 
the straps are allowed, 





Columbia, Tenn., will have no rac- 
ing this year, but the track has 
three strings in training there, in- 
cluding the Chaffin Bros. horses, in 
charge of John Blackwell; Tolley 
Stock Farm horses, handled by Peter 
Porter, and W. R. Harrison has a 
public stable of from 12 to 15 head. 





Walter R. Cox and his better half, 
Mrs. Cox, celebrated the silver an- 
niversary of their wedding on June 
19 and many friends were present on 
this occasion with them. This pair 
comes under the guarantee of “Good 
Wind, Good Eye, and work like one 
horse in double harness.” 





Sim McGregor, p., 2:11%, the blind 
stillion that recently worked in 
2:08%, last half in 1:02, over the De- 
troit half-mile track, was favorite in 
the 2:12 pace at that city last week 
and finished 2-3-4. 





Havis H. James of Indianapolis 
has sold to H. G.. Winnings of the 
same city the four-year-old chestnut 
pacing colt Hedgewood Patchen, by 
Hedgewood Boy, p., 2:01; dam Miss 
Lady Patchen, by The Patchen Boy. 
The price was $6,000 and the colt 
was turned over to Alonzo McDonald 
who will save him for 1915. He is 
believed to be a 2:05 or better pacer. 





Earlwood L., by Earl of Chatham, 
the winner of the 2:24 trot at Med- 
ford, Mass,, on June 17, was bred 
and developed by Loring P. Lane of 
Westfield, Mass., who is cashier of 
the bank at that place and he is re- 
ceiving many congratulations on the 
result of his efforts. The horse was 
sold to Charles Haley, Charlestown, 
Mass., after the race for a reported 
price of $5,500. 


Present Queen, by Searchlight, the 
world’s champion pacing yearling, 
started in her first race at. Detroit 
last week and took the 2:20 pacers) 


{To keep and to raise horses that are 





in camp in straight heats. Her 
record is now 2:11%. She is in Fred 
Jamison’s stable and is owned by 
C. B. Shaffer and Al D, Hughes of 


Chicago. 





Provolt, Ore., May 30, Matinee. 
Winners and best time: Free-for-all 
trot, Bonnie June, 1:14 free-for-all 
pace, Halmont, ;2:05%4. 





Bordelon, the Bingara stallion in 
Ben Whitehead’s stable, won the 2:28 
trot in straight heats at Detroit last; 
week, best time 2:18%4. He is a full 
brother of Bismya, 2:09. 








The Empress’s Prize, which was} 
raced at St. Petersburg, Russia, on | 
May 19, was won by Bor, 2:16%, a| 
son of Wilburn M., 2:14%. Bor is | 
owned by M. P. Petrov, was driven | 
by Paul Bilyaev, and is one of the | 
best long distance trotters in Russia | 
as well as one of the largest money | 
winners, having won over $45,000. He | 
captured the Emperor's Prize at} 
Moscow last year. This year he has} 
won six valuable stakes including the | 
great St. Petersburg prize and the 


Romanoff prize. 
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THE FARM. | 





RAISING HORESE ON 





The small farm is a place where | 
everything should be made to count | 
to the greatest possible degree. It} 
is a place where details can be very | 
closely guarded. The owner does 
most of the work himself. He is 
especially qualified to keep brood | 
mares. He is the man who will drive | 
them. He is the one to feed them | 
and to look after their special re- 
quirements. Brood mares are money 
makers on the small farm. They do 
the work of the farm and at the | 
same time produce colts that will 























ALFALFA ROOT. 





swell the bank account every time 
one is led to the market. Geldings 
or mules merely do the work and 
grow older and less valuable without 
any other recompense. Then when 
it is necessary for them to be re- 
placed it entails a heavy expense if 
purchase must be made. Here again 
is an argument for the brood mare, 
her colts will be on hand ready for 
work when it is necessary to re- 
place the old stock or to increase 
the working force. 

The brood mare of the’ general 
farm should be of the drafttype. The 
draft mare is easier to handle and 
does not require an expert horseman 
or special ability in breaking as is 
the case with drivers. The draft 
brood mare is a source of pleasure 
to the small farmer and his family. 


pleasant to work with are some of 
the privileges of the small farmer. 
Especially ig this true in the case of 
the boys. On farms where big mares 
are kept and good colts are raised 
from them there is not often trouble 
with the boys leaving the farm. Well 
do I remember the satisfaction I 
used to get from being with the 
colts.. After plowing corn all day, 
sometimes with mules, I would seek 
consolation by going to the pasture 








[ size. 


; Mares. 


and petting and visiting with the 
colts. 

The brood mare should be large. 
The size of farm machinery is great 
er than ever before. Labor is high 
in price. Those two things make it 
essential for a man to plan to ac- 
complish the greatest possible 
amount of work. . With big horses 
this may be done with a smaller 
number. The greatest reason, how- 
ever, for keeping large mares is that 
their offsprings likewise will have 
Since the market demand is for 
heavy horses it is up to the small 
farmer who is seeking to obtain the 
greatest remuneration possible for 


| his efforts to cater to that market by 


The objection 
clumsy is not 
Some big horses 
On the other 


raising the big kind. 
that big horses are 
necessarily correct. 

are clumsy it is true. 


hand there are big horses that are 


active and easily handled. It de- 
pends upon the choice of animals 
made for foundation stock. 

The most rapid walking teams I 
ever had on my farm were the heav- 
iest on the place. There is a point 
here that should be emphasized in 
the mind of any one who is planning 
to use big mares. There is the 
widest difference imaginable in the 
ability of big mares to stand work. 
Soundness, quality and action must 
be possessed by the mare as well as 
size or she is apt to be of the un- 
satisfactory kind. Quality is the 
watchword today on the horse mark- 
et. Never did buyers look so care- 
fully for hard flinty bone, clean and 
correctly set hocks and feet of the 
size, shape and texture that will 
stand wear. Style and finish must be 
possessed or else the horses never 
get higher than second rating on the 
market. 

An actual working weight of 1600 
to 1700 pounds is as heavy as one 
can reasonably expect of his farm 
The heavier ones are often 
extremely high in price. The mares 
of the weight given when bred to 
heavy stallions of the right kind will 
produce colts that grow easily to the 
ton weight if properly fed and 
handled. 

The small farmer is well situated 
to handle pure-bred horses. In jnst 
the same sense that he will make 
money and gain satisfaction by keep- 
ing mares, and that in both respects 
will there be an improvement of the 
mares have weight and quality, so 
will there be greater profit and 
pleasure from keeping pure breds. A 
neighbor of mine keeps three work- 
in teams. Last year he purchased a 
pair of 3800 pound Percheron mares. 
One of these mares raised a stallion 
colt that is developing nicely. This 
man has very good reasons to sup- 
port his belief that this one colt at 
the age of two or three years. will 
sell for enough to pay for both mares. 
The mares are doing duty on the 
farm just the same as the other 
horses.—Rural Life. 





NURSING THE COLT, 





“A foal is the hardest baby to raise 
by hand,” is a legend handed from 
generation to generation. Granted 
the colt’s intestinal tract to be more 
delicate than that of other animals, 
the advice can only be, “Watch the 
bowels.” One thing we are sure of, 
though: Not much will go into the 
little chap’s digestive apparatus with- 
out human oversight, and through 
the mother’s milk a foal does some- 
times consume factors. difficult to 
deal .with. I knew one reprobate old 
mare that jumped a fence and 
gorged herself with green grass, with 
the consequence that her colt de- 
veloped dysentery of which all but 
died. The next mare had no milk 
for her offspring, and she saw no 
sufficient reason for owning him. 

If the dam has a fair milk yield, 
no matter how vicious she may be, 
by dint of perseverance she may be 
persuaded to perceive the beauty of 
motherhood. Introduce another horse 
to make her jealous, having on hand 
a helper to prevent the pair of them 
from annihilating the little lad. Tie 
her head and strap up one foreleg 
while you put the foal up to her. 
These are some of the methods test- 
ed to try her maternity. After a few 
times she will let him pull at her, 
even fondling him. But if she has 
neither milk nor maternal instinct, 
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give her up and teach the colt to drink 
warmed milk from a pail. Give 
whole milk, little and often, never 
allowing it to scald unless he is 
loose in the bowels, when raw eggs 
must be dealt him without stint. The 





eges are excellent anyway. Linseed 

meal regulates the bowels, if fed 

sparingly with other grain. 
Sometimes young colts rupture 


themselves. Occasionally this diffi- 
culty smoothes itself out with the 
colt’s growth, while others require @ 
veterinary. But before calling the 
surgeon try blistering twice a week 
with diniodide of mercury mixed with 
melted lard, which, when cooled and 
stiffened into a paste may be applied 
with a flat stick. Push the rupture 
back in place after blistering, band- 
age tightly, both for the rupture’s 
sake and to keep the colt from lick- 
ing or rubbing it off. In an hour re 
move bandage. In a month or two 


the rupture will have begun to les | 


sen, if this treatment is to be ef- 
fective. 





BUYING A HORSE. 





A good many horses change OWi- 
ers and it behooves the buyer to be 
careful before paying his good money. 
for a horse that is entirely unknowf 
to him and that is sold without any 
guarantee or trial offer. Horses 
are usually sold under either of the 
following guarantees for soundness: 

Sound every way. Horse must bé 
without blemish or fault. 

Sound for particular services only. 

Guaranteed for work only, such a8 
hauling, but may be off every other 
way. 

Sold at the haltar. This carries 
with it no guaranty of any kind 
the buyer takes his chances with the 
animal as it stands. ¢ 

The mouth of a horse offers a fait 
guide until the age of 12 years for 
judging the age, but after that evel 
this is of but little avail. Farmers 
buying a needed horse at an auction 


of a retiring farmer, do well to if- ~ 


quire of neighbors how the horses 
acted and what may be expected of 


them. As a rule the best bargaims — 


are found at such auctions, becausé 
the horses are used to farm Wi 
and have not been jockeyed with. 





Rough treatment makes a meal 


dispositioned horse. 





Overheating the suckling mare # 
had on the colt. 

Brittle and rotten hoofs: are OW 
caused by horses standing in 
ammonia-exhaling manure. 
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WHOSE SIDE ARE YOU ON? 





‘an honest, industrious farmer took 
4 very low price for his wheat, but 
aid $200 for his header. It cost 
than $80 to make the machine. 
ere was $100 of the price paid by 
the farmer that was unnecessary 
cost: 7 

The Farmers’ Equity Union is try- 

to save all this unnecessary cost 
of farm machinery to 7,000,000 farm- 

If we could save it all it would 
be 8 pillion dollars left in the farm- 
ers’ pockets each year. 

There are ten thousand implement 
dealers in the United States who 
don't want us to do this, because they 
want to take a good living out of the 
farmers for selling implements at a 
profit. There is also a great army of 
traveling salesmen and _ collectors 
: who don’t want this done because 
they want to live in luxury at the 
farmers’ expense. - There are also 
g lot of newspaper men opposed to 
this movement because they are get- 
ting millions of dollars of the farm- 
ers’) money for advertising farm ma- 
chinery. 

This great horde of unnecessary 
middlemen make the billon dollars 
of unnecessary cost of farm machin- 
ery every year which the millions 
of farmers pay. They do not add 
one penny of value to the machinery. 
They simply add a billion dollars to 
the cost which farmers must pay 
goder the present system which we 
pow support. 

People say “they want to live and let 
live.” But whom do you wish “to 
Jet live?’ The twenty-five thousand 
wnecessary middlemen, “who toil 
not, neither do they spin and yet I 
gay unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these?” Is this the class of people 
you want “to live and let live?’ The 
Equity Union believes in the doctrine 
of “live and let live,” provided we 
fed can couple with that doctrine “In: the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou 
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of his machine $100, and the price of 
all machinery for the millions of 
farmers throughout our country. 
Which do you want “to live and let 
live?” Thousands of unnecessary mid- 
dliemen or millions of necessary 
farmers, who now pay two prices 
for farm machinery? 

Brothers, let us cut off the wun- 
necessary cost of farm machinery by 
buying in job lots at jobbers’ prices 
through the Equity Union direct from 
the factories. Send in your orders 
for headers, binders and mowers, for 
1915. We want to be in the market 
for 1,000 of each by December Ist, 
1914. Canvass your neighborhood 
and begin now to send in your orders. 
—E. U. Exchange. 





GOOD ROADS AND HOW TO MAIN- 
TAIN THEM. 





Editor Rural World:—I have just 
returned from a tour of a thousand 
miles or more over Missouri and 
Kansas in an auto. 

I see a great many articles in all 
farm papers about good roads and 
how to make them; but I see very 
little as to the real issue of main- 
tainence or upkeep of the road. 

I find in my travels that there is a 
gradual awakening to the better 
road proposition everywhere, but 
there is an absolute indifference as 
to the keeping the road in shape 
after it is once constructed. 


Now let’s reason together just a 
little. A road is constructed, rock, 


gravel or dirt as the case may be, 
and is put in first-class condition and 
left with no one to look after its wel- 


fare. Two years pass and you go 
over the same road again. Ruts, 
ehuck holes, washouts and in fact 


the road is practically no road at 
all. Seeing this I have come to this 
conclusion: 

First, make your road, grade well 
and provide for the keeping all water 
out of the road everywhere. 


Second, keep all narrow tired 
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time allow no more using the tire 
now in use, but stop the making of 
the narrow tires now. 

What is the use to make good 
roads and then allow them cut up 
with narrow tired wagons until they 
are impassible. 

A wide tire is a roller for the road 
and a narrow tire is as a plow to 
the road; which is the more sensible 
to the maintainance of the roads? 

Take this up, push it along, agi- 
tate the wide tire proposition, and 
good roads are an assured fact. 

C. A, TUCKER, M. D. 

Springfield, Mo. 





HOME-MADE STARCH. 





Here are the directions given by 
the Department of Agriculture for 
making starch from potatoes. The 


little ones and culls may be utilized 
in this way. 

The equipment needed is two clean 
galvanized tubs, large dish pan, one 
cylindrical grater, and plenty of 
water and wiping cloths. 

Take 5 bushels of potato culls. 
Wash them thoroughly by the use of 
plenty of water and a small scrub- 
bing brush. 

Use one tub for cleaning potatoes 
and the other for the grating. Seat 
yourself in a convenient place  be- 
tween the two tubs, with dish pan 





and grater in your lap. 

Without removing the skin, grate | 
your clean potatoes from right-hand |! 
tub into the dish pan, empty pan of | 
gratings when necessary into the 
well-cleaned tub to your left; con- 
tinue this operation until your left- | 
hand tub is a trifle over half full. 
Pour clean water into tub upon the 
potato gratings until nearly full, stir 
well so as to saturate every particle 
of water. 

Remove all peelings and floating 
material from top of water; allow 
tub to stand overnight, so that starch 





will settle to bottom and all pulp and 
potato skin will rise to the top of 
the water. 

Remove all water carefully from 
tub in the morning, as well as the 
dark formation and sediment on top 
of the layer of starch. 

Pour a fresh supply of water over 
starch again; stir again so as to 
rinse all particles of starch well; al-— 
low to stand for about eight hours. 

Remove water from the top, the 
layer of pulp, etc. In doing so be 
careful not to waste the starch. 

Continue this process with new ap- 
plications and careful stirring, let- 
ting it stand each time—as many 
times as it is necessary to effect a 
complete separation of starch from 
the pulp, peeling, and sediment of 
the potatoes. It will usually take 
four or five washings. 

Potato starch is a healthful food 
and can be used in at least a dozen 
different ways for food purposes in 
making puddings, salads, milk dishes, - 
etc. It is both an easy and economi- 
cal method of providing a valuable 
food product for the average home. 

The potato water and wastes inci- 
dent to the process can be easily 
utilized on the farm for hogs, poultry, 
and stock. 

xt 


FARM HELP BUREAU. 








If a farmer wants hired help or if 
the farm hand wants a situation, 
either may be made happy by cor- 
responding with the secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture at Columbia, 
Mo., (who hunts the jobs) or the 
state labor commissioner in Jefferson 
City (who finds the help). 

Just now hundreds of young men 
and also men with families are seek- 
ing jobs in the country. Every farm- 
er who wants to solve his help 
problem should write at once to either 
of the above public servants. First 
class help can be furnished promptly. 











Here's a bargain. Never before has 


ment for less than $8 to $10. But because 
special arrangements with the 


patent royalties, and have 


inventors, 


NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 


them made = in 


rf 


we have made 
pay no 
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and 
tremendous 
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quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to. give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new or re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses, 

The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye, Use it in cases 
of emergency. 

Take the Excelslor Multi-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out: 
mountains, encircled by vapors; bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 
the winding paths. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and perme in plants and seeds, etc. 

The Excelsior Multi-fecal Telescope is mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches. Here- 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more, 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope 1s provided with 
2 interchangeable objective ienses—one for ordinary range 
and atmosphere, the other for extra long range in 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tel- 
ooee ope COUN CATTLE NEARL 

Y 20 MILES AWAY 
F. &. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: “Can count 
cattle nearly 20 miles: can see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and can tell colors and count windows in house.” 
W AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York. writes: “Your solar 
aveplese is a great thing. I witnessed the eclipse at the 
u 





strian Tyrol when the sun was al 
concealed.” co _— oo 
ULD SUN SPOT 
Rutland, Vt. Feb. 16, 1910,— Telescope arrived O. 


K. 
I have seen the spots on th 
my life—Den C. Safford. © sun for the first time in 


> UMITED OFFER 


Bend us $1.00 to pay for a 





to help pay Mailing and - 
ing charges on the complete tel- 
escope outfit which sent 


pant {total amount to remit, 
1.35). Absolute guarantee of gat- 
isfaction or money refunded. DO 
IT Now. 
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From the Producer 


To 


EQUITY IS CALLING FOR BRAINS. 





Editor Rural World:—The agent! 
60ld the automobile at $200 _ profit, 
and when the car got “out of fix” the! 
agent knew nothing about the ma-| 
chine’s construction, so the mechanic | 
was. called and the spring replaced 
and ali was well. 

Equity is calling for master 
Chanics at the command of the farm- | 
er instead of retail agents. 

It is beautiful to contemplate a, 
possibilities of -perfection -as the} 
great International Harvester Com-| 
pany and the Farmers’ Equity Union | 
come in inter-co-operation. 

By this inter-co-operation, 
brain demands, of the farmer, togeth- 
er with the brain construction of | 
the mechanic, become the perfecting 
power of production. 

Man is learning this twentieth 

century how inter-dependent he is. 
. Farmer and mechanic in full co- 
Operation and Old Money-Bags sinks 
into insignificance. Organization is 
the watch-word of Amercan advance- 
ment. 

Equity is a great power in teach- 
ing (by precept) men to get their | 
heads (brains) together. The Ameri- | 
can school, the American press, the | 
American pulpit of all denominations 
gnd creeds are teaching this to the 





me- | 


the 





peopie. 

The Illinois divines, as well as 
Other states, are having learned co- 
Operators to speak at their confer- 
ences, 

Equity principles 
fworld akin. 

Unorganized and half organized get } 
& true co-operator at your point—the 
pest investment you can make. 

VIRGIL I. WIRT 


will draw’ the 








Virden, Ill. 
HARVESTERS ATTENTION! 
Southeastern Washington aston- 


fishes the world by its wheat yields, 
yet a few realize the price paid in 
death and sickness in harvesting this 
crop. For several years unusually 
large numbers of cases of typhoid 
fever in this part of the state have 
been of considerable concern to the 
state board of health. During the 
past year, at the request of the state 
board of health, the department of 
botany of the state college instituted 
an investigation of the amount, dis- 
tribution and cause of the trouble- 
Some disease. The work was carried 
on by Miss Annetta Nicoll and a 
systematic survey was made of the 
counties of Walla Walla, Columbia 
and Whitman. While the board of 
health reports reveal a_ sufficient 
mumber of cases to cause alarm, it 
was found that a large number of 
cases had not been reported to the 
board, and that the disease was very 
much more prevalent and serious 
than the reports indicated. For ex- 
ample, in 1913, 25 cases of typhoid 
were reported to the board of 
health from Walla Walla county, 
whereas, this survey . revealed the 
fact that there actually occurred dur- 
fing this year in Walla Walla county 
49 cases of the disease. 

The investigation revealed the fact 
that much of the spread of the dis- 
ease is due to impure water. Much 
of the water used in these counties 
shows evidence of sewage contamina- 
tion. Typhoid is primarily a water- 
borne disease, Use only pure water 
from a clean vessel and there: will 
be little typhoid. In case water is 
under suspicion it should be boiled 
before being used for drinking. ; 

One of the rather remarkable re- 
sults of this investigation was - the 
fact that a large number of cases of 
typhoid occurred among the harvest 
and threshing gangs. This portion 
of the population contracted - more 
than four times its proportionate 
share of the cases. The cause of 
this undoubtedly-lies in the promis- 
cuous use of a common drinking ves- 
sel—the filthy, unsanitary jug and 
tin dipper. 

Typhoid fever is caused by the 
growth of microscopic plants (bac- 
teria) in the small intestine of man. 

























































































































- provided and distributed in such aj and they may all be obtained if 
manner as not to distribute disease. | suggestions given are practically gy) 
A few dollars expended in fly screens, | plied with care and common senge, 
° : individual drinking cups and indi-|the farmer has neither the time from 
the Consumer vidual towels will result in great | Skill to install the simple system gyg: oe 
saving in health and life. gested, a reliable plumber, a pane quate! 
In case of an outbreak of the dis-| expert, or a sanitary engineer ‘zim Cister 
They gain entrance to. the body| ease in any community or camp,| be employed to install a system along 
through the mouth; that is, in. food! those exposed should at once be vac-| similar lines. whe 
and water, chiefly the latter. They} cinated: Those suffering from the The simple sanitary system recom. to obt 
; leave the body in the feces and urine | disease should be isolated and their | mended has four distinct features, 4 the st 
and from these get into water or are| excreta thoroughly disinfected—tIra | provides for: guppli 
carried by flies to food to infect} p.: Cardiff, Director. 1, A pure water supply. purifie 
others. 2. Pumping, storage and distriby The 
One of the unfortunate things in| A SIMPLE SANITARY SYSTEM FOR | tion of water supply. constr 
regard to the trouble is the fact that THE FARM HOME, 8. A durable and simple plumbing to pre 
a person may have the disease in a} system. , poring 
mild form and still communicate it A simple sanitary system is a most 4. A safe disposal for farm sewage, fow 4 
to others who will have it in a most ‘important and necessary feature for | Every Farm Home Should Have a Pure should 
Water Supply. straini 
A pure water supply is one of the ous to 
most important factors in farm life Wells | 
today, as typhoid fever, dysentery, ang Fart 
other disorders may be carried by im- Jocal s 
pure waters. Farm water suppliesare ~ for co! 
very subject to pollution. Of 79 typ: ble, or 
ical water supplies in Minnesota, in.’ which 
vestigations showed that 20 were good The 80 
and 59 polluted. Twenty-five of those gatura 
polluted were bad only because of poor the su) 
surface protection, and could easily: _ it to ¢ 
have been made safe. Practically all into tt 
the surface supplies were polluted, The 
During these investigations 23 of the loosely 
farms examined showed a record of ting s! 
typhoid fever. into th 
Surface water supplies should not rying | 
be used for household purposes or for er rail 
washing milk cans. They should not top. 
even be used for laundry purposes un- Both 
HIGH AND LOW GRADE SEED. less no other supply is available. Rain subject 
water from the roof is often polluted and 41 
virulent form. Again a person often-;every farm home. Without it the in Ind 
times apparently recovers from the| health of the family is in danger, how- | ~~ Sa a a: ters wi 
disease and still carries the microbes | ever attractive and well arranged a | and 16 
in his body, passing them out from | farmhouse may be in every other re- | STANDARD pm \} “EVERY WHE RE low wi 
time to time to infect his neighbors.| spect. It is a matter that should not | BY 73i) BP oly boars very b 
Such a person is known as a “ty-| be postponed to a time when other | ; The 
| phoid carrier.” Such a carrier in-; matters do not press for attention, but af rer Proved Reliable near s 
variably bears large numbers of the | should be considered the moment it y ake A ni vee th 26 1 lution 
bacteria upon his person, especially; is needed. The department has just Many a peer © yp Porn charac 
: act be : ie 7 any men earn big incomes , 
upon his hands. The common habit | issued a bulletin giving a detailed de- with some one of our 69 in whi 
of harvesters of wiping the mouth of | scription of a simple sanitary system atyles and sizes. They use The 
the jug with the hand before drink-/| suitable for the average farm home, any power. Made for dug we 
ing thus furnishes a most effective} which consists of 46 pages and con- Le cast. aes te above 
means of spreading the disease. tains 38 figures and diagrams with a catalog No. 120, FREE, at lea: 
Those in charge of harvest camps]} number of tables. It will be sent free | > THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS surfac: 
should see to it that food is effective- | to any farmer on application. Genera! Office and Worki~ source: 
ly screened from flies, that waste is} The new bulletin is the result of a | ___ AURORA, ILL. the v 
disposed of in a sanitary manner and | careful study. Convenience, comfort, Ginn ete prices 
especially that wholesome water is|and economy have all been considered | provid 
ter-tig) 
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be pro 
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To gain a wider distribution for our strictly pure, high-gra es and family su lies, 
we now offer ABSOLUTELY FREE, a handsome Stone tet teevd cally floral decorated, applic, 


54-PC. DINNER SET for sale of 12 BOXES SOAP 


of extra a emg Aare £ Snety pertume oe sii ving as premiums, wi 
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dust, leaves, and the droppings from 
Any person who drinks water 
surface supplies endangers his 
th if such supplies are not ade- 
quately protected and then purified. 


s for Storage of Surface Sup- 
Geers plies. 

Where underground waters are hard 
com. obtain, cisterns may be used where 
. It the store of rain water and surface 

supplies will be filtered and partially 

: ified. 
‘ibys ~~ cistern should be of water-tight 
gnstruction, to prevent leakage and 
bing jo prevent pollution from the neigh- 
poring soil. It should have an over- 
rage, fow drain and a tight cover. There 
Pure gould also be suitable provision for 


! straining Or filtering the water previ- 
the ous to its entrance to the cistern. 


life Wells Should Be Carefully Safeguarded 
and Farm well are often polluted from 
 im- jocal sources. They are often located 
sare - for convenience near the barn or sta- 
typ-= ple, or close to the back door, out of 
_ which household slops are. thrown. 
00d The soil surrounding the well becomes 
hose saturated with organic filth and allows 
poor -. ihe surface water percolating through 
asily: it to carry its load of contamination 
y all jnto the well. 
ited, The curbing or covering is often 
the loosely constructed of boards, permit- 
d of ting small animals and vermin to fall 
into the well; and surface water car- 
not rying filth and manure, especially aft- 
* for er rains, runs into the well from the 
not top. 
un Both deep and shallow wells are 
Nain subject to contamination. Of 177 deep 
uted and 411 shallow farm wells examined 
ail in Indiana, 116 of the deep-well wa- 
ae ters were of good quality, 45 were bad, 
and 16 were doubtful; 159 of the shal- 
low well waters were good 209 were 
very bad, and 43 were doubtful. 
" The safety of water supplies when 
le near sources of possible surface pol- 
14. lution often depends largely on the 
nes character and quality of the material 
59 in which the well is sunk. 
use The farm well, especially a shallow- 
‘= dug well, should be located somewhat 


above the barnyards and stock pens, 
c, at least in such a position that the 
surface drainage from all possible 
sources of contamination is away from 
the well. If local conditions and 
prices will permit, it is a good idea to 
provide impervious floors with wa- 
ter-tight drains for farm buildings and 
stock pens. Under the same condi- 
tions concrete manure pits might well 
be provided not only to prevent the 
‘Tiquid manure from polluting the 
Beighboring soil, but to save the ma- 
Bure. No garbage, manure, or rubbish 
should be dumped into sinks or basins 
in the immediate neighborhood, and 
these should be fenced off and kept 
free from polluting matter. 

The house should be provided with 
me safe method of sewage disposal, 
While slops and garbage from the 
Hitchen should be deposited in tightly 
Covered garbage cans and disposed of 

burying in the fields, burning, or 
Meding to pigs. The use of privy 
Yaults and leaching or overflowing 
Césspools should be absolutely avoid- 
@i, since they are likely to be sources 
@fthe worst contamination. The farm- 
@ should become acquainted with the 
Various types of wells and the best 
Methods of protection,’ and the well 
Should be so protected as to exclude 
from those sources of contam- 
Mation which it has been impossible 











to remove or have been overlooked. 

In the selection, location, and sink- 
ing of a well it is always a good idea 
to consider permanence in addition to 
safety. The well should penetrate to 
levels below that of the ground water 
surface in the driest seasons. 

Unpolluted springs are, as a rule, 
good sources of water supply, since 
the water usually comes from great 
depths within the rock or is filtered 
through many layers of sand and grav- 
el. However, springs are subject to 
pollution from the same sources as 
wells and should be closely watched 
in this respect. Farm spring supplies 
are often polluted by the drainage 
from buildings and stock pens. Spring 
water supplies from limestone are 
also subject to pollution from distant 
garbage and sewage dumps in sink 
holes. The same precautions should 
be taken for safeguarding spring sup- 
plies as in the case of wells, and in 
addition the spring should always be 
fenced to keep out stock. Spring sup- 
plies should be frequently examined 
for pollution of any kind, and the wa- 
ter should be boiled before drinking, 
if possible, although this is not abso- 
lutely necessary in all cases. 

After a pure water supply has been 
made available for the farm home the 
quantity of water needed must be con- 
sidered. A suitable pumping equip- 
ment must be chosen, and then a satis- 
factory means for distributing and 
storing the water must be provided. 

The Department of Agriculture’s ru- 
ral engineer shows that the quantity 
of water which should be provided will 
depend on the power used; the amount 
needed or whether the service is for 
the entire farm or for the house only. 

Hand-operated systems are applica- 
ble where small quantities are requir- 
ed for house service only, but in case 
water is wanted for stock also the use 
of a windmil; engine, electric motor, 
or hydraulic ram is necessary. If a 


windmill is used, the storage should | mechanical and partly bacterial, cop- 


| sisting of a preliminary septic tank 
| treatment and of final treatment by | 


be large enough for at least three days’ 
supply, to provide water in case of 
calm weather. Where the other 
sources of power are used the storage 
capacity need not exceed one day’s 
supply. The following gives ap- 
proximate quantities of water required 
per day: 

Approximate quantities of water re- 
quired per day: Each member of the 
family for all purposes will require 
25—40 gallons; each cow will require 
12 gallons; each horse will require 10 
gallons, each hog will require 2% gal- 


lons; each sheep will require 2 gall- 
lons. 
The water consumption will vary 


from day to day and with the seasons. 
Fire protection should also be consid- 
ered, and in determining the size of 
tank the maximum amount likely te 
be required should be provided. 

For a family of six persons a 200- 
gallon supply should be sufficient if 
the water is used in the house only. 
On a farm where water is supplied toa 
family of six persons, 10 horses, 12 
eows, 25 hogs, and 15 sheep, the daily 
storage supply should be at least 500 
gallons, with whatever additional 
amount, if any, the farmer deems 
necessary for fire protection. 
Plumbing must be simple and Durable 


The plumbing system for the aver- 
age farm home should be simple and 
its material and construction sheuld 
be durable, 





la 





Water pipes should be | gressive farmer. 





FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier--Highgrade 
Cantine—-Semi-Highgrade 
From our IHinois mines—Now used by many branches ef the Farm- 


ers’ Equality Union in 
Reference: 


the different States. 


Mr. C. QO. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 


Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information 
write to ua . 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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arranged so as to carry the water in 
as nearly a straight line as possible 
to the point of discharge. The use of 
lead pipe or lead-lined receptacles for 
drinking water should be avoided in 
small private systems. 

The sewer plumbing serves as a 
drain for the water plumbing. The 
drainage system should be so con- 
structed as to carry away completely 
everything emptied into it, and it 
should be. constantly vented, fre- 
quently and thoroughly flushed, and 
have each of its openings into the 
house securely guarded. All drains, 
soil pipe, and waste pipe should be 
water-tight and air-tight. All plumb- 
ing should be tested by filling with 
water or smoke to detect leaks. 

Sewage Purification and Disposal. 

The process of sewage disposal de- 
scribed in the new bulletin is partly 





application to a natural soil by sur- | 
face or subsurface distribution, or to | 
specially prepared filter. 

The septic tank, although air-tight 
and supposedly water-tight, should be 
located as far from the house and the 
well or spring as convenience and lo- 
cal surroundings will permit, thus re- 
ducing the danger of pollution or nui- 
sance in case of leakage or improper 
operation of the system. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, small | 
sewage systems require some watch- | 
ing and care. It is well te study the | 
system and watch the action in the | 
entire plant for any signs of clogging 
or water logging. If the sewage is} 
applied continuously to the final dis- 
posal system and in such qantas | 
that the system is kept saturated, the | 
filter or disposal area becomes water 
logged and “sewage sick” and ceases 
to be effective. The grease trap acts 
as a separator of grease and sewage 
from the kitchen sink or dairy room. 
If grease is allowed to enter the sewer 
it aceumulates and eventually clogs 
the system. 

No cost of material or labor has 
been quoted in the new bulletin, since 
these vary considerably with time and 
locality, but nothing has been recom- 
mended which is not considered to be | 
ap economical investment for the pro- 
Progressive cities | 





; man 


| of preduction and have 


are making large expenditures for san- 
itary systems to protect the health of 
their people, and similar protection is 
due the country residents. 





65c PER HOUR. 





Editor Rural World:—The labor 
union puts the price 65c per hour for 
a carpenter. He doesn’t expect to 
work all the while, he knows he 
can’t, but he says, “I must have the 
price “up there” so that when hard 
times comes and I have no work, I 
will still have something to fall 
back on.” 


Farmers must fix the price like the 
laboring man. The farmer must meet 
the ultimate consumer face to face 
and co-operately set the price, and 
if the high price causes over produc- 
tion the farmer can have enough to 
live on till the demand comes back. 


Farmer, you who are unorganized, 
how long are you going to try to 
feed the world below the cost of pro- 
duction? 

Milk men fix the price with ulti- 
mate consumer; fix it right “up 
there” at $1.50 per hundred, ard 
when the time comes when they have 
too much milk they ean feed it to the 
hogs. 

This is the principle the laboring 
uses, and today we have mil- 
lions of organized laboring men 
under the head of the Federation of 
Labor, and organized farmer and or- 
ganized labering men must come to- 
gether before you farmers can enjoy 
the fruits of your labor. 


If you “hay-seed” farmers would 
rather feed the middlemen below cost 
consumers 
pay high prices te middlemen instead 
ef to you, go te it; you are the ones 
who suffer the most. Organized 
labor must advance wages to meet 


| the high cost of living that goes to 


middlemen. 
Organize at your point and send a 


committee to meet consumers. at 
their meeting and see how easy. 
All labor bodies meet together 


once or twice a month and farmers 
must learn to do likewise. 
VIRGIL I. WIRT 


Virden, Ill. 
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ONDE YAIRI iL PUSS RSI PRO ARAM 


ALFALFA PROTECTED WITH CANVAS COVERS. 
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JANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FR 


In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 
valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 

ood friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 

hese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
low. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 

Don’t send any money. Just till out the coupon below and mail it to 
us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful 
pictures. 

You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send 
you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 





A picture (reverse side ; 


reproduced) of our Amer- 
ican made late model 
Watch. 

American Model, stem-wind and stem” 
set, suitable for a lady, gentleman 
boy or girl. Case is embossed witha 
beautiful and chaste design, and pre” 
sents a rich and elegant appearance,” 
Attractive easy reading dial, with® 
hour, minute and second hands, and] 
is dust proof. , 








and mail it today. The coupon starts everything, 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 


People’s Supply Co., 


716 Lucas Ave., - . St. Louis, Mo. 


We give you an extra gift of 40 Beantiful Post 
a (ards;-a0 two alike, for being prompt. Car plan 


is fall of pleasant surprixes, 


* y 


BRACELET AND 


Adjustable to any size wrist and 
gold plated throughout, and the fancy 
engraved links alternating with plain 
polished ones produce a very pleasing 
effect. Ornamented with elaborate, 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold 
plated ring given with each bracelet. 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 











The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with 
mother of pear] decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held 
ja place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid.gold, and in every respect this foun- 


BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 
G@= 





Camera Outfit 


This Camera outfit 
includes camera with 
automatic shutter, 

a plates, developing 
mt tins, developer and 
mi fixer and full in- 
oe) structions. Will take 
wee clear and sharp pic- 
tures. Covered with 
moroccoette, 


Vanity Case 


Made of rich German Silver which 
has an extra finish, and-is decorated 
with fancy flower border. -This case 
has a mirror of good quality, and 
powder puff compartment and places 








Will Shoot 350 Times 


AUTOMATIC Without Reloading 
REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you Mave 
always wanted—a real repeater a 

Works Like a loads automatically just like a Winchester or 
WINCHESTER a Marlin. Nearly 8 feet long, yet weighs 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
out reloading. Will kill, at range, crows, hawks, and 
all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
bi WW id Ribe ts just what you need for target practice. No 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most pow air rifle ever invented. 


for quarters, dimea and nickels, also Handbag CASH COMMISSION 


5s Made of seal grain with gusseted Many of our agents prefer to sell 

Santa Sarno tpet bios Ventir Ones te ends welted, heavy cloth-lining, fitted | ©Ur goods for a cash commission 

& ten-inch chain. Size of case is|With pockets for mirror, bottle, coin | instead of a premium. We allow 40 

34422%4 purse, etc., Bag measures 10%x8% | Per cent commission to agents who 

inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the 

gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep 

double strap handle. : 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 

worth of goods you sell, and send 

us the remaining $1.20. If you find 

you cannot sell all our goods you 

will be entitled to a commission on 
the full amount you do sell. 




















People’s Supply. (o., 


tures, which’{ promise: to try and 


ise to return all pictures I cannot 








Gold Filled 
Ring © 
Set With 


Three — 


+ 


Brilliant — 
Stones » 


Locket, Chain and Ring 


Hand engraved. Crescent design 
set with eight extra quality brilliant 
white stones. Locket is suspen 
from a 22-inch chain, and will bh 
two pictures. With each locket , 
chain we also will give an extra gi) 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 brik” 
liants. 








= LL” 
SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. 


idized frame, prettily embossed ¥ 
a handsome floral design. The siz) 
the bag is 34%4x2%; which makes: 
neither bulky or too small. ui 
te & is a ten-inch chain. 


ou 





eo 
i; 


716-718 -Lucas Ave, Si. Louis, Mo. 3 


Gentlemen:—-Send me 26 of your high-grade art and religious 


sell for one of your presents. Dp 
sell. i 


men's 
Watch 


a 


> an 





